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FOREWORD 


By THE CHAIRMAN OF THE Evangelical Quarterly ComMMITTEE 


. Barety a year ago, Professor Maclean entrusted the manage- 
ment of the business affairs of the Evangelical Quarterly to a 

Committee, drawn from both England and Scotland, repre- 
sentative of those actively concerned in the propagation of the 
Reformed Faith. No one then thought that so soon the Editorial 
board would require reconstitution owing to the lamented death 
of the Editor and Founder himself. On 30th January, Professor 
Maclean was called to his reward. An appreciation of the man 
and his work appears elsewhere in these pages, and the Com- 
mittee wish to place on record the following resolution: 


“* The members of the Committee desire to express their 


profound sense of loss in the passing of Principal Donald 
Maclean, who founded and for fifteen years played the chief 
part in maintaining the Evangelical Quarterly. They recall 
with gratitude his informed and fearless witness for the Faith 
to which both heart and head contributed in irresistible 
partnership. His championship of Reformed Doctrine was 
strengthened by his personal friendship with Reformed 
Leaders in Europe, Africa, the United States and Australasia, 
who held him in esteem and affection. Not less do the members 
wish to express their grief in losing one whose unflinchingly 
upright character and warm-hearted friendship will be a 
cherished memory. They pray that they may be enabled 
by the grace of God to maintain the Quarterly as a worthy 
memorial of its Founder and towards the fulfilment of his 
heart’s desire for the strengthening and consolidating of 
Reformed Theology to the glory of his Redeemer.” 
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Professor J. H. S. Burleigh, B.Litt., D.D., of the Regius 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of the Committee to 
become the new Editor. By training, experience and personal 
ideals, he is well fitted to maintain the high traditions of the 
Quarterly; five’ years ago, he was chosen by Professor Maclean 
himself as Assistant Editor. He studied in Paris, Strasbourg, 
and Prague, and has acted as Presbyterian delegate in North 
America and several European countries, so that it is con- 
fidently hoped that under his guidance the international con- 
nection of the Quarterly will be further extended when peace 
returns. Professor Daniel Lamont, D.D., of the Chair of Chris- 
tian Ethics, and Professor G. T. Thomson, D.D., of the Chair 
of Christian Dogmatics, in the University of Edinburgh, have 
honoured the Quarterly by agreeing to join Principal John 
Macleod, D.D., Principal Emeritus of the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, as Consulting Editors. To be Assistant 
Editors the Committee have appointed Mr. F. F. Bruce, M.A., 
Lecturer in Greek in the University of Leeds, whose worth is 
already known in these pages, and Rev. David Read, B.D., C.F., 


at present a Prisoner of War in Germany, who we hope will 
accept office and ere long be able to resume at home his promising 
career. 

We feel sure that the new Editor and his associates will 
receive the continued trust and support of all interested in the 
Quarterly and the Faith for which it stands. 


D. M. 
Glasgow. 
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EDITORIAL 


For fifteen years, since its inception, Dr. Maclean edited and 
conducted the Evangelical Quarterly, and in the process 
gathered round him a faithful company of contributors, sub- 
scribers and well-wishers in many lands. Many of these were 
attached to him by personal ties of friendship. All were equally 
bound by loyalty to the Faith which he so valiantly maintained. 
A new Editor cannot at once count upon the former tie, though 
he may look for the sympathetic consideration of his prede- 
cessor’s friends. He must rely all the more on the strength 
of the latter bond. He appeals, therefore, for the continued 
support of those.who have at heart the purpose which the 
Quarterly was designed to serve. 

From the beginning it has described itself as ‘“‘ A Theo- 
logical Review, International in scope and outlook, in Defence 
of the Historic Christian Faith”. To this character it will 
remain true. The International aspect is at present, alas, ob- 
scured. From our many friends and contributors in Europe 
we are quite cut off, and communication with the United 
States and the Nations of the British Commonwealth is in- 
evitably restricted—to our impoverishment in every sense. But 
we look forward to a renewal of the old relations, confident that 
the fiery trial through which all are passing will only have 
proved the strength of the link forged by a common Evangelical 
Faith. We pray that by God’s blessing that link may be a 
means of international healing and reconciliation. 

Meantime it is our part to see to our end of it, that is 
the Defence of the Historic Christian Faith. In fifteen years 
this task has become doth harder and easier—in any case different. 
Anti-Christian philosophies have taken on the character of 
fanatical religions attacking the Christian Faith at its centre. 
But on the other hand in face of the conflicting aspirations of 
men with their threat to civilisation, Christians are no longer 
under the temptation of reducing Christianity to a form of 
moral and social idealism hardly distinguishable from secular 
culture. It is now recognised not only by Christian theologians, 
but by other thinkers also, that the Church must have some- 
thing distinctive to say to man in his so obvious “estate of 
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sin and misery”. And this it can only have in so far as it is 
humbly submissive to the Word of God. The initiative has 
passed into the hands of those who know that God has spoken. 

The Defence of the Christian Faith, suited to our time, is 
therefore its positive and unfaltering assertion in word and 
action. The clamant need of the hour is Theology in the properly 
Christian sense of the word; that is a doctrine of God and Man 
based upon the diligent and reverent study of the Scriptures, 
but aware also of the problems and trends of modern thought. 
To supply this need the various Churches and schools of 
Christian thought are devoting their best energies, and notable 
work is being done. The Oecumenical Movement through its 
important Conferences has provided a stimulus, offering a res- 
pectful hearing to the testimony of genuine conviction. Con- 
fronted with other traditions tenaciously held, Reformed 
Churches, which had been half ashamed of their own, realising 
their weakness, have been led to rediscover the fundamental 
principles by which they exist. This revival of Evangelical and 
Reformation Theology, in no narrow partisan, sectarian or 
obscurantist spirit, is to be welcomed in the interests both of 
Oecumenism and of Christian truth. 

To this revival the Evangelical Quarterly may claim to have 
pointed the way in Scotland at least, and it may justifiably 
hope to become the organ of the growing number of those who 
are eager to advance it by scholarly work in all the fields of 
present Christian interest. It is true that there is among them 
a certain difference of emphasis. But that should not surprise 
and ought not to irritate. A school of thought is strengthened 
by full and frank discussion, provided the truth is reverently 
sought and mere eristic is avoided. The editor undertakes to 
see that every article published conforms to the well-understood 
aim of the Quarter/y, but he cannot be held to agree with every 
view that may be expressed, Contributors must be allowed 
all reasonable liberty in the treatment of their themes. Only 
so can conscientious and fruitful work be done. 
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In Pram MeEmMoRIAM 
PRINCIPAL DONALD MACLEAN, D.D. 


1869-1943 


His innumerable friends and admirers noted with regret a failure 
in the strength of our beloved Editor towards the end of 1942, 
but few were prepared for the melancholy news of his passing 
on 30th January, less than a year after his elevation to the 
Principalship of the Free Church of Scotland College in Edin- 
burgh. . 
That office, although a fitting crown to his career and a 
source of comfort and affectionate! pride to him, was but one 
of many that he filled with quiet worth and distinction. It was a 
legitimate satisfaction that he should be unanimously called to 
follow a long line of scholars who had adorned it, and to feel the 
trust reposed in him by the Church he loved and its ministry. It 
is not too much to say that to the officers and members of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches throughout the world holding 
the Presbyterian System, Professor Donald Maclean was the 
embodiment of that beloved and doughty communion, and it was 
happy in its representative. 

Our lamented father and brother was born in Lochcarron, 
Ross-shire, in September, 1869, and passed his boyhood amid 
the great Highland spaces. For all his amiable gravity of mien 
and shy disposition, there was something enviably boyish about 
him to the end, and it is not difficult to picture the enthusiasms 
and dawning vocation of the Gaelic “ lad of parts’. He entered 
the great northern university of Aberdeen—then, as now, 
renowned for its honest workers—at an early age, and there also 
he followed a path strewn with distinctions, the same quiet, 
serious, gently whimsical youth, downright in conviction and 
courage. It surprised no one when the call to the Christian 
ministry commanded him—the supernatural never seemed more 
natural; and his whole course at New College (and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he took occasion to further his 
Celtic studies) approved his calling. 
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It was at Moy, Inverness-shire, in 1897, that he was ordained 
to the care of souls and at once his loving heart made him a good 
shepherd and suasive counsellor. Something of the prophet and 
hero was in his utterance and presence. The Union of the Free 
Church with the United Presbyterian Church did not commend 
itself to him and many of his colleagues in the Highlands, but 
none could doubt that he remained out of it conscientiously and 
felt the severance with keen pain. Amid the calamitous ecclesias- 
tical strife that followed, he was valiant in guidance as brotherly 
in conflict and debate. Let us hope that that sharp, harsh era 
is long since among the “old, unhappy things ’’. If it be so, 
the leal kind heart of Donald Maclean helped towards the recon- 
ciliation in which good men can agree to differ concerning even 
deep, dear affairs. But in such a passage he could not be left, 
peaceful and remote, in Moy. He was needed to lead the Free 
Church’s cause and pulpit in Edinburgh, and in 1905 began 
a patient noble pastoral ministry there. In this he had the only 
prosperity he ever cared for, and his was a healing hand and 
gospel. To the business concerns of the Free Church likewise 
he brought—in countless Committees and ambassage—sage 
wisdom, generous prudence, caution without compromise. When 
war broke out, it was not long before new burdens of organisa- 
tion were laid upon him, and his faithful work greatly benefited 
Gaelic soldiers and sailors and prisoners of war—men from 
Canada as well as from Scotland—even as the House of Com- 
mons publicly acknowledged. In 1919 he was Moderator of 
General Assembly—an onerous honour renewed in 1937—and 
in 1920 he became Professor of Church History and remained 
in that post, the pride of his colleagues and students, till his 
death. 

But how little the bare record of dates and duteous services 
tells of the man he was! Scotland has never been “a nest of 
singing birds” like Wales or Ireland or England—a strange 
phenomenon indeed, when her romantic history and scenery is 
remembered, which some dilettanti have ascribed to her “‘ repres- 
sive Calvinism ’’. It may be that a preoccupation with the divine 
science has robbed her of some of her potential bards and what 
was given to theology has been lost to poetry. Howe’er that be, 
there was a vein not only of Celtic mysticism and vision, but of 
pure and sparkling lyric in Donald Maclean. It came out in 
many an address he gave at our Continental conferences of 
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Reformed Churchmen—and I recall how its nuances puzzled 
the Gallic logic of a French Church leader who heard an exposi- 
tion, entrancing to me, of the Psalter! But much better evidence 
stands in his felicitous renderings of the Gaelic Poems of 
Dugald Buchanan (I wish I had that classic by me for quota- 
tion) and in his workmanlike translation of, and commentary 
on, the Cdin Domnaig (Law of the Lord’s Day)—an admirable 
item (incidentally, and without disrespect) of consummate 
Higher Criticism properly so called. 


“Its great antiquity, its distinctive Irish character, and 
the glimpse it gives us of social habits, modes of living, and 
complex procedure in civil and ecclesiastical courts, make a 
valuable addition to our knowledge, which makes a dark and 
remote period.more living to the present. Of almost equal 

_ value is the clear proof the Cdin affords that the prohibition 
of baking, washing, shaving, fetching of fuel and other forms 
of labour, on the Lord’s day, which was recognised through- 
out all Scotland till within recent times, had its origin, not 
in the austerity of the Puritans, as Roman Catholic and 
Protestant writers reproachfully assert, but in the zeal of the 
founders and builders of the Christian Church in Ireland 
and Scotland. It is somewhat ironical that the Roman Catholic 
Church, which claims exclusive right to the ecclesiastical 
heritage of the framers of the Cdin, should to-day be foremost 
in repudiating in practice its high ideals:”’ 


—surely a deft and pretty rapier, my masters, but always un- 
poisoned | 


It is a foible of my own subconscious processes to estimate 
my friends, colleagues and leaders according as they seem to 
resemble one or other of the great poets (or, if that be quite 
impossible, some other worthy trade must serve), and there never 
was any doubt that Dr. Maclean invariably brought William 
Wordsworth, one of the mightiest of all poets, to my memory 
—a seer most at home alone with God in God’s great temple 
of nature, exulting in the beauty of the passing seasons and 
the mystical impulses they prompt, yet all uncowed amid the 
stir of human movements, placid and serene, and with fire 
hidden within that could at need be fierce indeed. I never saw 
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our Professor fierce, but time and again had cause to feel and 
admire this firmness that could be so kind. I shall never cease 
to prize journeys I was privileged to make across Europe in his 
company—to the Hague, to Elberfeld, to Geneva, to Prague— 
bound for Reformed Church Conference or Commemoration. 
His conversation and discussion were luminous and delightful, 
though no one could have called him talkative. His argument 
commended many a doctrine or reading which to one of a rather 
younger and less patient generation had for a reason of inex- 
perience seemed strange or obsolete or incredible. His patience 
and extraordinary courtesy disentangled perplexities and prob- 
lems that one taught in a somewhat different school and tradition 
had viewed only from another aery; and many a stubborn 
difference between, the learned theologian and a tyro who had 
devoted time rather to history, literature and journalism (due, 
as often as not, to little more than nomenclature) simply vanished 
as he revealed how liberalism in social and political outlook, or 
humanism in literature, were not necessarily quite the holy and 
regnant spirits they had been assumed to be, when their hidden 
implications sought to lay themselves and their limitations on 
theology and supramundane verities. How good were his sym- 
pathetic opposals in a talk about pacificism where one felt the 
dilemmas, both moral and practical, besetting either of the main 
attitudes concerning war—opposals that events were to justify 
soon enough. How profound his statement of the residual mys- 
tery when it proved impossible to explain the “ divine-human 
nexus "’ in the Person of our Lord—that problem so heavy that 
outsiders or the untheologically-minded often find it difficult to 
believe that our portraits of Jesus as human and of Jesus as 
divine are not portraits of two different Beings. Or, in realms 
less terrific and awful, how temperate and deferential his recog- 
nition that, for a temperament other than his own, the pealing 
or poignant music of the organ in church or temple might indeed 
speak as from Sinai or Calvary—yet clearly to him it seemed 
a thing less capable and noble, and it was possible that we might 
be deceived. Or when, with licensed playfulness, one pleaded 
that, if Church praises should be confined to the Psalter (as in 
his Church), surely the noble rhythmic prose of the Authorized 
Version should be preferred in most instances to any metrical 
attempt, how benignly he smiled, and shook his head and con- 
tented himself by metaphorically pulling one’s ears! 
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It was as Secretary of the World-wide Presbyterian Alliance 
that I had such fellowship and communion with this master in 
Israel. He was adequate proof in himself that (contrary to a wide- 
spread incredulity) the virtues of meekness and modesty are 
among the most virile of all. There was something deeply moving 
when almost every year he introduced me to the General Assem- 
bly of the Free Church of Scotland as guest and servant of all 
the Reformed Churches, for he always reiterated his sincere con- 
viction that it was the true brotherhood and esteem found in that 
Alliance that had led the Free Church in a time of pain and 
loneliness into its rightful and serviceable place in the wider 
comradeship of our communion. That was a very generous 
ascription, and one is comforted if it be an all-too-handsome 
expression of something true. But it behoves me—and though 
I commit none but myself, I believe no other will cavil—to add 
a corollary: for I do not think it an exaggeration to say that in 
some respects the temperament of our Free Church of Scotland 
is somewhat closer akin to many of the Reformed Churches in 
Europe (or even in America) than that of its bigger sisters, and 
it aided a potent strengthening of the ties between us all. How- 
ever that may be—and I have learned how infinitely various are 
the Churches which justly claim descent from Jean Calvin, and 
how many cross-entries would have to be made if one tried to 
assess in a roll their affinities as to doctrine and order and forms 
of worship apart from the first essentials—Dr. Maclean, both for 
his own sake and his Church’s, was internationally revered. In 
the Netherlands, his was a very great name. It was hardly, if at 
all, less so in Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and in the Confes- 
sional Church of Germany (not to mention the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and South Africa) than in the 
British Isles. And in all his associations his influence was sure 
equally to galvanise torpor or complacency, and to moderate 
intransigence or the zeal that outruns due tolerance or Christian 
charity, if either or all of these perilous spirits showed themselves 
anywhere. His piety and his good humour never failed. 

Few men of our age better deserved a Boswell—failing 
which, a competent biographer (if a biography is ever a just 
memorial) may well be hoped for. This tribute of respect and 
(if I may say so) affection is writ currente calamo, and may well 
have omitted very important items and aspects. One thing, how- 
ever, is too important for omission, and I have kept it for the 
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last—the gallantry of courage that founded this Evangelical 
Quarterly. 

For consider the times in which he assayed and accom- 
plished such an undertaking! Little by little almost every time- 
honoured quarterly, monthly and weekly had gone to the wall 
and vanished (sometimes after despairing amalgamations) under 
the stress and strain of a garish, over-taxed, over-driven day. 
The Edinburgh Review, the Cornhill, the London Mercury, the 
Bookman, the Atheneum, and a dozen more—all gone! New 
ventures, like Everyman, were short-lived. Perhaps half a dozen 
of the noblest have survived, /aus Deo—not more: and we 
name no names. But it was in such a day of desolation and loss 
that Dr. Maclean and his colleagues and publishers chose to 
found a new theological review, international in scope and out- 
look, in defence of the Historic Christian Faith. Scarcely in an 
age of abundance would most of us have believed success possible 
for a venture so hazardous and far from “‘ popular ’"—theology! 
and conservative theology at that! 

But the thing was done, and in fifteen years and in midst 
of desperate wars it has not known decline or defeat—proof of 
an acknowledged need the sad earth over, but witness also to 
an eagle vision, a paladin faith and courage, in its founder and 
first editor. To say more of these things here might be un- 
seemly—or unpermitted. But if the future conduct of these 
pages—which a stranger may be allowed to say he has greatly 
valued—preserves the courtesy, kindness and warmth of heart 
which Principal Maclean gave to them; the same quick under- 
standing even of convictions perhaps not wholly shared; the 
same sympathy with gropings after truth amid the things that 
defy utterance; the same touch of the true Christian gentleman 
and dear friend and master—it will have a large and lovely 
service still to do pro Christo et ecclesia. 


Edinburgh. W. H. Hamitton. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN STATE 


I. CLASSIC VIEWS 


To embark on a discussion of this great subject as though no 
one in the past had ever thought about it would be foolish. 
It would be to tear the question from its context, and almost 
certainly to see it falsely. It would be further to deprive oneself 
of assistance and help. For however much the question has 
altered its appearance in modern times, it would be surprising 
if it had so much altered that no guidance were forthcoming 
from its earlier consideration. 


(a) New Testament 

I believe we must first and foremost bear in mind what the 
New Testament has to say about the State. 

On the whole, considering that infant Christianity was faced 
by a non-Christian temporal power, the New Testament emphasis 
laid upon the Christian duty of obedience to that temporal power 
is perhaps surprising. “‘ Submit yourselves to every human 
authority . . . whether it be to the emperor as supreme; or 
unto governors as unto them that are deputed by him.’ “ Put 
(the Christian community) in mind to be subject to their rulers 
and authorities, to obey magistrates.’"* And again, “ Render 
therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, taxes 
to whom taxes, respect to whom respect, -honour to whom 
honour.”’* But of course this is no exaggerated submission, a kind 
of early Erastianism. There is good Christian ground for the 
submission enjoined. There is One by whom “all things were 
created, both in heaven and on earth, both the seen and the 
unseen, including thrones, angelic lords, celestial powers and 
rulers’, “ Every tongue ’”’ “in heaven, on earth, and under- 
neath the earth”’ must “ confess that Jesus Ch-ist is Lord ”’.§ 
Even here and now, Christ wields His Kingship, not only in 


1 Pet. ii. - Here and elsewhere, scriptural quotations are taken from the Authorized 
Version, but I have not scrupled to borrow from Moffatt’s translation where it makes 
the reference to modern times clearer. 

* Titus iii. 

* Rom. xiii. 7. 

*Col. i. 16. 

* Phil. ii. ro. 
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heaven but on earth, not only over the Church but over the 
State. Hence it becomes possible, and indeed necessary, to say 
that “‘there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God”. The Christian’s duty is then seen in its 
true light. Because “‘ the powers that be are ordained of God ”, 
therefore “let every soul be subject unto the higher powers ”’. 
Submission must be made “ for the Lord’s sake ’’.* 

The New Testament clearly holds that the State is a divinely 
ordained institution, having a definite part to play in the divine 
plan of salvation. This is the first cardinal point in the New 
Testament doctrine of the State. 

But) before the New Testament closes, as of course we all 
know, the State appeared in a new light. The face that had been 
turned to Christianity, frigid, no doubt, indifferent, and even 
unfriendly, became hostile and menacing. “‘ And I stood upon 
the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having 
seven heads, and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns.’’® 
This beast is given “ power” and “ great authority’. “‘ And 
it was given unto him to make war with the saints, and to 
overcome them.’ Rome, the sovereign earthly power, has 
declared war on the Church. 

So side by side in the New Testament, we have Rom. xiii 
and Rev. xii. The State is “ordained of God’’; it is “ the 
minister of God ’’;§ but on the other hand, it is “ the beast”. 
It may be impossible to show that Paul clearly foresaw that 
the State would thus modify its attitude towards the Church, 
that the “ minister of God’ would become the “ beast”. It 
may also be impossible to show that the John of Revelation, 
enduring the terror of its menace, could have accepted in its 
entirety what Paul had to say concerning the State. But for us 
these two divergent views lie side by side in the New Testa- 
ment, and it is not at all impossible to reconcile them. Even 
while the State is the “ servant of God ’’, demonic forces are 
at work in the political sphere. The powers “ ordained of God ” 
are constantly being perverted and misused. The State is an 
institution of divine origin; but it has its feet on earth. The 
seeds of sin are latent within it, and at any time they may bear a 
bitter crop. When the State takes to itself the “‘ names of blas- 
phemy ”*—Augustus, Divus, Dominus, the titles in which the 


1 Rom. xiii. 1. * Rev. xiii rf.. * Rom. xiii. 4. 
*; Pet. ii. 13. * Rev. xiii. 7. * Rev. xiii. 1, marg. 
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Roman Emperors laid claim to divinity—when the “beast” 
sets up its own “ image ”’, marking those who revere it on hand 
or brow, and forbidding the right of buying and selling to those 
unmarked,! when, in a word, the State deifies itself, then the 
“ servant of God ” becomes the antagonist of God. New Testa- 
ment doctrine holds that two alternatives always lie open to the 
State, either in obedience to be an instrument of the gracious rule 
of God, or in Selbstvergittlichung* to be an obstacle. 

This New Testament view, seeing the State under a double 
aspect, is basic for other classical views. They develop out of it, 
and with development comes also great difference of opinion. 


(6) Roman Catholicism 


For the Roman Catholic, the State is based fundamentally _ 


upon natural law. .Man is by nature what Aristotle called him, 
a zoom politikon. Social life is therefore a natural growth, and 
manifests itself in a number of forms, for example, the family, 
the clan, and the nation. These forms of community are natural 
growths from the nature of man. The principle which impels 
men to build up these forms of community also impels them to 
look for a supreme authority which will maintain harmony 
between the different forms of community, while preserving 
their independence. This benevolent but authoritative guardian 
is the State. 

It must not be supposed that because the State is thus 
natural, and rooted firmly in a demand of man’s nature, that it 
is therefore not divine. Quite the contrary. Not in spite but 
because of its naturalness, it is divine. “‘ Man’s natural instinct 
moves him to live in civil society. . . . Hence it is divinely 
ordained that he should live his life ” so. “ But as no society can 
hold together unless someone be over all, directing all to strive 
earnestly for the common good, every civilised community must 
have a ruling authority, and this authority, no less than society 
itself, has its source in nature, and has, consequently, God for 
its author.”* Obedience is therefore a clear duty laid upon 
Christians, even if the State be heathen, provided that it be yet 
a legitimate authority exercised in the appropriate sphere. 


1 Rev. xiii. 
* See 7 Kénigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche im Neuen Testament : 


Kap. 
spe izo XA Immortale Dei, qtd. Nils Ehrenstrém, Christian Faith and the Modern 
tate, 47f. 
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The State is not merely formal guarantor of harmony between 
competing social forms. It furthers a positive purpose, which at 
its lowest level is the promotion of the fundamental natural law 
of suum cuique or justice, and at a higher level is the promotion 
of “‘ the common good ’’. This “common good ”’ is more than 
the mere aggregate of individual goods, but is entirely com- 
patible with both the good of individuals and the good of supra- 
individual social forms. But if the State will, as of course it 
should, exercise its authority at the highest level of all, and 
“* procure a perfect-sufficiency of life ’’,1 it must reckon with the 
fact of the supernatural. For man’s “ perfect sufficiency of life ” 
is indisseverable from the supernatural. So soon as this point is 
reached, the authority of the State yields to the authority of the 
Church, which is alone guardian of supernatural truth, and the 
dispenser of the divine grace which “non destruit naturam sed 
supponit et perfecit’’. Two conclusions follow. In the last resort, 
the Church is above the State; and second, playing second fiddle 
to the Church, the State must promote true religion. So serving, 
the State is a temporal means for guiding man towards his super- 
natural end. 
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(c) Lutheranism 

Imagine a pyramid, its apex uppermost. Imagine that an- 
other pyramid inverted is supported from above, and so placed 
above the first that you can never quite be sure whether the two 
apices are in effective touch or not. This roughly pictures the 
Roman Catholic view of the relations between State and Church. 
At worst, the Church, speaking out the authority conferred by 
its divine origin, made no effective contact with the State. At 
best, the contact that it made by being itself and especially 
through the sacraments, was brought in at too late a point to 
affect fundamentally the State over which it hung. Romanism 


‘was therefore charged with a dualism. It had two moral stan- 


dards, and two kinds of Christians, one belonging to the earthly 
pyramid, and the other belonging to the inverted and spiritual 
pyramid. Lutheranism is charged no less with a dualism, but a 
dualism of a different kind, It is a dualism not between two 
storeys, but between two spheres. Each and every man belonged 
both to the temporal and to the spiritual sphere. Dualism broke 
out within the man, from whom life demanded action both 


1 Leo XIII, qtd. ibid., 60. 
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politically and religiously. Lutheranism demanded obedience 
to the secular authority, but also obedience to a divine command 
accorded to individuals. Similarly here, one can never quite be 
sure that the two are compatible, or if compatible whether there 
is any effective contact between them. How does this dualism 
come about? 

Lutheranism seems to be at one in a certain number of 
denials.! It rejects anarchism, which is the negation of the 
State; it rejects utopian humanism, which visualises a time when 
the State is no longer necessary; it rejects romanticism, which 
envisages the possibility of a Christian State and confuses this 
idea with the idea of the Kingdom of God; it rejects Romanism, 
which at the last subordinates the State to the Church; it rejects 
secularism, which turns the State into an idol. Without wavering, 
the Lutheran view holds that the State is a divine institution, and 
is one of the orders by which human life is made possible and 
furthered. Either the State is an order of creation like other 
forms of social life, which like them pride and sin can always 
pervert. Or the State is an order of preservation, its function 
being to form the dam against the destructive and disruptive 
effects of evil in the social sphere. As such, the State is an 
“emergency order”. Here Lutheranism has a close affinity to 
Calvinism, as will later be seen. The State on either view, in 
spite of the fact that it is sometimes terribly entangled by evil 
forces, is yet itself a barrier against evil forces, and a manifesta- 
tion of the fatherly rule of God. Behind the State there is the 
Father, and the Father is the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now while doctrinally Lutheranism is quite sure that the 
Father is the Father of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, in practice 
it has found difficulty ‘in maintaining His identity with the 
Creator and Preserver who is behind the State. The sphere of 
political activity is full of harshness and lovelessness. Luther- 
anism tends to regard this as inevitable, and the life of pure love 
is accordingly relegated to the inner world of the individual heart. 
Luther himself often seems to side with Paul’s longing “ to 
depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better ”’,? as when he 
describes the world as an inn where the devil is “‘ mine host” 
and calls on the Christian to get away from it as soon as he may. 
But on the other side, Luther is honest enough to see the necessity 


1 See Nils Ehrenstrém, op. cit., 150, qtg. Wendland. 
* Phil. i. 23. 
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of coming to terms with the world other than those of mere 
retreat and surrender. In his vehement tract, ‘‘ Against the 
murdering hordes of Peasants ” (1525), he writes: ‘‘ In the case 
of an insurgent, every man is both judge and executioner. . . . 
Such wonderful times are these, that a prince can merit honour 
better with bloodshed than another with prayer.” The venom 
with which he thus hounds on the German princes reveals all too 
glaringly the lengths to which Luther would extend submission 
to and adulation of the State. 

Probably what more than anything else lies behind the tradi- 
tional Lutheran dualism between Church and State is the anti- 
pathy to the priestcraft of the Roman Church, in virtue of which 
the Church in the last resort had the last word in argument with 
the State. The “ priesthood of all believers ’’ shattered the power 
of the Church at this point. But in doing so, it left the Church 
without effective power to check the State. The individual 
became subject to two independent authorities, and the conse- 
quent dualism of the individual’s life remained unhealed. 


(d) Calvinism 

In contrast to the Lutheran tradition, the Calvinist tradition 
lays immense emphasis on the Christian duty of shaping the 
political order. Calvinism has always been deeply concerned that 
Christianity play its part in the political sphere—as might be 
expected in view of Calvin’s own attempt to set up a Christian 
State in Geneva. Active co-operation in the formation of the 
State is a Christian duty. “* We believe,” writes Peter Barth, “‘that 
the Divine Command to the Christian Church, the command 
contained in the Scriptures, lays upon her the responsibility for 
the formation of the State, in so far as the historical situation 
gives her any power of action in this respect.’’! 

On the Calvinist view, the necessity for the State is based 
on the fact of sin. “ That the Christian affirms the necessity for 
the State is the correlate of his knowledge of Original Sin.’ 
The point is this. For the development of man’s life and well- 
being, certain forms of society have been provided by God, for 
example, the family, and in general the cultural relationships. 
These social forms belong to the order of creation, and are sup- 
plied to man. But human life does not manifest only the ten- 


1Qtd. Nils Ehrenstrém, op. cit., 180. 
* Brunner, gtd. op. 18a. 
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dency to operate smoothly in certain social forms. On the con- | 
trary, disruptive tendencies are at work which menace the social | 
forms. The root of these disruptive tendencies is the inexplicable ‘ 
fact that man asserts his independence of God. Falling out with . 
God, man falls out with himself and his fellows. Immediately all q 
§ social forms are imperilled. The order of creation is not in itself ; 

sufficient to guarantee the existence and persistence of society. 
Even if society were not entirely wrecked, the centrifugal forces 
would always be breaking out here and there, and imperilling 
the whole social fabric. Hence alongside of the order of creation | 
is placed an order of preservation. The State belongs to this 7 
order. It therefore stands upon a plane different from and 
secondary to the plane upon which, for example, the family 
functions. The purpose of the State is the preservation of society, 
the prevention of mankind’s destruction of itself through anti- 
social tendencies. “‘ The existence of the State is justified solely 
and entirely by the fact of sin.’’ The theological /ocus and also 
the raison d’éire of the State is sin. 

To perform its function of the preservation of society against | 
disruptive influences, the State is armed with a special instru- - 
ment, namely force. Faced with a situation in which social life | 
is menaced by centrifugal forces, the State has one last arbiter 
to which it can appeal, the arbiter of might. 

It is only right to say at this point, that Calvin himself in 
the Institutes does not go so far as those who followed in the 
way he set. It is surprising to discover how secondary is the 
place which force occupies in the relevant portion of that work.* 
By definition the State, while caring for religion, sees to it 
“that the public tranquillity be not disturbed, that each, safe 
and unmolested, enjoy his own’’.* Force does not enter into 
Calvin’s definition of the State. But it does so with certain of 
his followers. Thus Brunner: “‘ The fundamental character of 
the State is not right but might.’’* That is to say, the State not 
only has power but is power. Nevertheless, behind the positive 
function which Calvin believed the State to have, there did lie 
the pis aller of force. 

The State, then, is the preserver under God of society, and 
its instrument is force. It follows that the State is permeated 
through and through by evil. Force as such is utterly irrecon- 


1 Brunner, qtd. op. ci one? 
Book IV, Cap. xx. Inperative, 446. 
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cilable with love, and so is sinful. The State, touching, even 
using, this pitch, is defiled. It is the enemy of sin, or more 
exactly of the disruption consequent upon sin, but it is itself 
sinful. The de iure authority of the State is undoubtedly divine; 
but its de facto authority is the sword, whether the sword be 
actually unsheathed, or its rattling in the scabbard suffice. In 
either case, appeal is made to a sinful thing. 

What is the relation between this curiously equivocal order 
of preservation, the State, and the Church? Without the State, 
chaos would resume partial or total sway. Only when the flood- 
gates are closed against disruptive forces, can the religious life 
flourish. “‘ The State preserves humanity for its meeting with 
Christ.”* It guarantees a field in which the Church can labour. 
It provides a framework for the life of the Church. The Church 
has therefore to regard political authority, sin-stained and opposed 
to the divine law of love as it is, as an instrument of God, used 
in His providential government of the world. The Church must 
unambiguously proclaim that the State possesses a sanction which 
is divine. “‘ Over every State there broods something of the 
light of the divine creation, and also a sombre cloud of anti- 
divine forces.” But even if the character of the State is am- 
biguous, its sanction is not ambiguous, but clearly divine. 
Accordingly the Church has a double task. On the one hand, 
proclaiming the divine sanction of the State, it must say to the 
forces of disruption: You may not undermine the State. But 
divine sanction is neither ground nor excuse for unlimited adula- 
tion of the State, but rather the perpetual safeguard against it. 
Hence on the other hand, to all sinful elements within the State 
which lead in this direction, the Church must say: You may not 


deify the State. 


(e) Common Elements 

It appears from this brief summary of some of the tradi- 
tional lines of thought, that a number of tenets are held in 
common by all Christian opinion. 

(i) Above all, it is commonly held that the State is really 
limited. “‘ The powers that be are ordained of God ’’—here 
is a point of agreement among the classical Christian theories. 
Such divine ordination is the bulwark against all deification. 
Therefore “‘ be subject unto the higher powers”, not because 


4 Nils Ehrenstrém, op. cit., 188. 
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they are autonomous and independent, but for just the opposite 
reason, because they are themselves subject to God. However 
debased and abused the idea of the Divine Right of Kings has 
in history been, the Christian view of the State maintains the 
proper substance of the doctrine, as it also gave rise to it, 
regarding it as both the ground of the authority of the State, 
and the limit to its authority. 

The pity, of course, is that, while Christian opinion is 
unanimous in declaring shat the State is thus limited, the Church 
finds it by no means easy to declare with unequivocal voice 
what and where this limit is. Formally, indeed, the answer to 
this question is not difficult. When the State makes claims 
which God alone has any right to make, when the “ beast ”’ 
sets up its image and demands the worship of its subjects, when 
Caesar becomes Augustus, Divus, Dominus, then the limit of 
the State has been reached and passed. But the trouble is that 
already, long before the State stands upon its feet and says: 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me”, it has implicitly 
been declaring: “ I am the Lord thy God ” and acting as though 
it were. Virtual deification takes place long before it is acknow- 
ledged or proclaimed. Consequently the greatest embarrassment 
is experienced by the Church which is not sure whether the limit 
is still in front or already behind. Take as example the painful 
case of the Japanese Christian Church, which has been faced by 
the demand of the State that all its members do Shrine Shinto 
worship. Protesting against the demand, the Church received 
the specious reply that Shrine Shinto worship’ had no religious 
significance. The question what and where was the limit of 
the State’s authority was raised in an acute form, with all the 
ambiguity and obscurity which constantly attends such funda- 
mental questions. 

(ii) There is general Christian agreement that the primary 
task of the State is to establish and preserve order within society. 
Order is not merely a neutral social possession which may be 
used for good or ill. It is in itself so far good. Men are only 
human where order is maintained. Men are Christians, and the 
Church exists, only where it is preserved. 

But again, when this statement is further expanded, diver- 
gence of opinion sets in. Different estimates are made of the 
disruptive forces within society. If these are strongly empha- 

1 As distinct from Sect Shinto worship : see John Foster, Then and Now, 92. 
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sized, this primary task of the State is emphasised, if less 
ee" then this primary task is accorded less prominence. 

(iii) It is generally recognised that the State has a secondary 
function to perform in the guidance, direction, or control of the 
other orders of social life, of the family, the economic sphere, 
culture, and so on. But while the right and duty of the State 
to exercise some influence in these spheres is generally con- 
ceded, the amount of influence which may legitimately be 
exerted is disputed. Moreover, there is a further complication. 
In discharging its primary function, the State is sole agent. But 
in directing the social orders just mentioned, the State is not 
alone. The Church has a manifest right and duty to play a part 
in the direction of at least some of them. Wide differences of 
opinion are possible concerning the relative place of State and 
Church and their respective functions here. 


Il. THE MENACE OF THE MODERN STATE 


Besides helping to an understanding of the issues involved 
when the relations between State and Church are in discussion, 
what has been said has prepared in another way for what follows. 
It has shown that if the modern State appears now in a menacing 
réle, there is need to be neither surprised nor alarmed. Nothing 
is more foolish than to raise cries of astonishment as though an 
entirely new situation had arisen of late, in which the Church, 
facing the modern State, is without precedent or guidance. It has 
always been clear to Christian thought that at any moment the 
paternal benevolence the State showed to the Church, perhaps 
only as one among many equal communal entities, might pass 
over almost imperceptibly into hostility whether explicit or im- 
plicit. To the reader of Revelation this is manifest. The Roman 
Catholic never thought that the State, though natural in origin 
and of divine institution, was free from error. And certainly the 
Protestant, who saw with all possible clarity the perversion of the 
State by sin, could not avoid expecting that the State might now 
and then be overcome by sin—by the very sinful means with 
which it tried to counter sin’s disruption of society. The situation 
which the Church faces in modern days is neither new nor un- 
expected, as it confronts the totalitarian State. 
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(a) The Totalitarian State 

“ The totalitarian State is a State which lays claim to man 
in the totality of his being; which refuses to recognize the inde- 
pendence in their own sphere of religion, culture, education, and 
the family; which seeks to impose on all its citizens a particular 
philosophy of life; and which sets out to create by means of all 
the agencies of public information and education a particular 
type of man in accordance with its own understanding of the 
meaning and end of man’s existence.” This is the phenomenon 
by which the Church in modern days is confronted. 


(6) The Rise of the Totalitarian State 

The story of the rise of the totalitarian State is, of course, too 
long to tell here, even if the present writer were qualified to tell 
it. But reference must be directed to it, and the attempt made 
to plot at least approximately the graph of its rise. 

(i) This graph passes through three main points. The first 
point is secularisation of life. Before the Reformation, Western 
society hardly realised what the secular was. Dean Rashdall 
writes: “In the Dark Ages arithmetic and astronomy found 
their way into the educational curriculum chiefly because they 
taught the means of finding Easter.”* He might have added 
that Greek and Latin were studied so that the Scriptures might 
be read. Over the whole spiritual (in the sense of the German 
geistlich) life of men, the Church had oversight and control. The 
thought that the spiritual life should become sibservient to a 
political party occurred to no one. But the Renaissance saw the 
beginning of a fundamental change in point of view. Culture, 
hitherto developed and imparted through the medium of the 
Church, to which all its products were dedicated, emancipated 
itself from the tutelage of the Church. Science won its inde- 
pendence, and became a study in and for itself of interest. Then 
much later, with the industrial revolution, another vast field 
fought for, won, and declared its independence: economic life 
emancipated itself. Implicitly and often explicitly, it asserted 
its independence of control of either Church or State. So vast 
fields gradually passed from control and secured an independent 
existence. 

(11) The second point through which the graph passes is 
the expansion of the State. For a long time, these vast spheres 


1 J. H. Oldham, Church, Community and State, of. 
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were able to maintain their independent existence against all 
comers. But they have been unable to do so indefinitely. Looking 
back upon the history of the years since the Reformation, we 
must judge to be one of the dates of greatest significance that 
date, seventy years ago, when a State first made education a 
matter of compulsion. The example once set was rapidly followed 
in most civilised countries. Ten years later, in Germany, the 
State made the insurance of workers compulsory. Since then, 
this too has become an almost universal feature of civilised 
countries. In more recent times, organised charity, once the 
function of the Church alone, but for long removed from the 
direct control of the Church and committed to the care of 
private societies or individuals, as in the large voluntary hospitals 
of this country, ceased to be adequate to the need which required 
to be met under modern conditions. Not only was a wider 
organisation of charity instituted by the State, in the form of 
medical services, but to-day, as we know, already existing 
charitable institutions are more and more looking to the State 
for assistance and receiving it from this source. 

What is happening here? It is the politicising of society and 
culture. “ The modern State is daily extending its control over 
a wider area of social life, and is taking over functions that were 
formerly regarded as the province of independent social units 
such as the family and the Church, or as a sphere for the volun- 
tary activities of private individuals. . . . In the old days the 
statesman was responsible for the preservation of internal order 
and the defence of the State against its enemies. To-day he is 
called upon to deal more and more with questions of a purely 
sociological character.”* Education, poverty, control of the 
birth-rate, and so on, things which, as Christopher Dawson says, 
“the statesman would formerly no more have dared to meddle 
with than the course of the seasons or the movements of the 
stars’, are items that regularly appear on the agenda of political 
debates and programmes. 

From the control of these things to the control of news, of 
art, of science, of the Church, in the interests of the State, is no 
long step. It is only the final step in a process already begun. 
But when this final step is taken, a new phase begins. 

(111) The third point through which, or rather into which, 


oe accident, sickness and unemployment: v. W. R. Dawson, German Empire, 
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the graph passes is ‘ godless religion”, “ materialist spiritu- 
ality’, or—call it what you will—at all events a bastard kind 
of religio-politico-idealism. Men find, when their life has been 
secularised, however efficiently the State may run their secularised 
society and organs, that dissatisfaction is not at an end. Even 
if their economic dissatisfaction is met, and their social dissatis- 
faction, there still remains a “‘ discontent with human life itself ”’.* 
There is a spiritual revolt against the material secularism in 
which they live their lives. And since material secularism has 
taught them the futility of the religion and the God of their 
fathers, men make gods for themselves. The modern totalitarian 
State is the culmination of the process of secularism; but it 
becomes the god of its subjects. It is no longer mere policeman, 
mere judge, mere lawyer and law-giver. It claims the whole life 
of its members, as.God alone has any right to claim it. So of 
course the Church is menaced—the Church which faces men, 
not, indeed, with its own totalitarian claim, but with the totali- 
tarian claim of God: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.”* At this point, conflict breaks out between 
the Church and the modern State. 


(c) The Common Element in all Modern States 

Too many people in this country believe the menace of the 
modern State is present only on what, in their magnificent in- 
sularism, they are pleased to call the Continent. They firmly 
believe that their own national ’scutcheon is unblotted, that their 
own house of God is not menaced. This naive assumption is 
wholly without foundation. Our own country is part of Western 
civilisation, and Western civilisation as a whole has set its feet 
upon the path of secularism and has already travelled far that 
way. Our country is therefore involved in a tendency which is 
general. 
What is the nature of this general tendency which we call 
totalitarianism? The essence of totalitarianism is not dictator- 
ship. Neither Germany nor Russia are real dictatorships. 
Probably the purest example of dictatorship which exists to-day 
is in a country which is at the time of writing our non-combatant 
ally—Turkey. ‘‘ The essence of the totalitarian régime is to 
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be found not in dictatorship but in . . . mass organization ”’,? 
in which the individual is ruthlessly ignored in the interests of 
the mass. At this point, there is no absolute distinction between 
our own country and the States we call totalitarian. In the 
world-wide lists of the present great conflict, we are not to 
suppose that the champions of totalitarianism are pitted purely 
and simply against the antagonists of totalitarianism. To think 
so would be so to simplify the issues that they bore little relation 
to the facts. Between those who have become our enemies and 
ourselves, there is only a difference of degree, the difference, as 
Christopher Dawson says, “ between a Community-State that 
has made a deliberate breach with the old liberal tradition and is 
aggressively Conscious of its totalitarian character, and a Com- 
munity-State which has evolved gradually from the Liberal State 
without any violent cataclysm and which disguises its totalitarian 
character by a liberal ideology”. The so-called totalitarian 
State makes use of castor-oil and concentration camps, and we 
in this country do not like it. But there is no necessary and 
absolute difference between this and a State which relies on free 
milk and birth-control clinics.* To-day collectivism so threatens 
individuality that it menaces spiritual freedom. And this is 
happening in all modern States. It can be argued, says Christo- 
pher Dawson,‘ that “‘ Communism in Russia, National Socialism 
in Germany, and Capitalism and Liberal Democracy in the 
Western countries are really three forms of the same thing, 
and that they are all moving by different but parallel paths to 
the same goal, which is the mechanization of human life and 
the complete subordination of the individual to the state and 
to the economic process”. That Britain, he goes on, continuing 
further along its path, would become totalitarian, not in a 
militarist, but in a humanitarian, democratic, and perhaps 
pacifist sense, will not in the last resort save it from crushing 
out individualism and spiritual freedom. 

It is at this point that the vital interests of the Church are 
affected. The child who is brought into the world at the instiga- 
tion of the State, who is fed by the State, clothed by the State, 
educated by the State, amused by the State, trained by the 
State, and then used in production for the State—that child 
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is become the victim of a mechanism in which his individuality 
is crushed, not indeed necessarily, but quite certainly unless 
through the whole process he be instructed concerning man’s 
chief end. It can no longer go unremarked that the increasing 
interest of the State in the physical training of youth will un- 
doubtedly affect their mental constitution, and similarly that 
the increasing interest of the State in the mental training of 
youth is on the way whose end is the determination of their 
spiritual constitution. The Church which stands guardian of 
the real and true welfare of men, with a special interest in their 
spiritual welfare, can remain neither unperturbed nor inactive. 

The intention of what is here said is not at all to class all 
servants of the State as enemies of the Church. In the offices 
and departments of the State in this country are countless men 
of the very highest, Christian character and intention, and this 
should never be forgotten. But as the party caucus is apt to be 
intolerant of the member, so the machine of State is stronger 
than the individual, and tendency more powerful than intention. 
There is nothing harder than to observe present tendencies 
truly. Yet there is nothing more important than that Christians 
in all walks of life, and certainly not least those who administer 
the affairs of State, should raise with themselves the question: 
Whither do the modern tendencies of Statecraft move? Only if 
the greatest vigilance is exercised in this country, can those 
further steps towards soul-destroying collectivism be avoided 
which would be widely and bitterly deplored. 


III. THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


In face of this menace inherent in the modern State, what 
ought, and what can the Church do? To attempt an answer in 
detailed concreteness would merely show that the problems have 
not been properly envisaged. The Church is confronting a 
general tendency towards the mechanisation of human life and 
the subordination of the individual to the State. It stands upon 
a battlefield over which national contours run but which they 
do not divide. The time has come when the Church must 
realise the challenge inherent in totalitarianism in all its forms, 
whether less or more advanced. But the time is not yet come 
when the Church can clearly know exactly where the issue 
should be joined with the forces which if not controlled will 
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certainly threaten its life. To some extent the question must 
be answered seriatim and individually. For the Church faces a 
developing situation, and the Church has many churches whose 
situations respectively differ in both minor and major aspects, 
The Church has been long in waking to the gravity of the threat 
presented by the modern State. Ways in which it must meet 
and, if necessary, combat and conquer this threat have not yet 
been devised. All that can here be attempted is a statement of 
principle. 

It seems to the present writer that the Church must func- 
tion in three ways. It has an ideological work to undertake, a 
defensive work, and a militant work. 


(a) Ideological Work 

“‘ The Church as the messenger of the Gospel, and as the 
community in which freedom in God is a living reality, represents 
the ultimate boundary against totalitarian tendencies of every 
kind.”* The Church has the ideological work and duty to 
undertake of proclaiming without fear or favour—even at the 
cost of its establishment: “‘ thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.”’ It must declare that the State is limited and dependent. 
There is no better form in which this declaration can be made 
than the scriptural formula, that the State is “ordained by 
God ’’. This formula is double-edged in that it says two things: 
first, a proper State may not be dishonoured; and second, no 
State may be deified. Both edges cut sharp and deep, but there 
is no doubt that it is the second which will cut sharpest and 
deepest into the thought and practice of to-day. As has been 
already said, it is not easy to know just at what point the State 
becomes divinised. If only the “servant of God’”’ visibly trans- 
formed itself into the “‘ beast’, then the Church could read off 
as from a prepared agenda the points at which the State must 
be withstood. But it is, of course, never so, and the Church has 
to exercise all its tact, wisdom, and spiritual discernment to know 
where it must rise, and in the name of God say: Thus far and 
no further. It may be, as we shall see in a moment, rather in 
the realm of the State’s secondary functions and to a threat 
coming, as it were, from its flank, that opposition has to be 
offered. But those who care to look will see a warning already 
in the sky and writing on the wall. The drift, even in this country, 
1 The Churches Survey their Task, 266. 
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is towards a totalitarian scheme of things, and it behoves the 
Church to be very vigilant. 

“Thou shalt have no other gods.”——But the Church is 
not committed to a merely critical and negative work at this 
point. It must have, and indeed has, if only it could make it 
explicit and relevant, a positive ideology or its outline, with which 
to confront this tendency. “ I am the Lord thy God,” and men | 
are His children, formed in His own image. The Church has : 
to stand for the liberty in which God’s children can be children ; 
and not mere puppets and dolls controlled by the State. 

Here the Church must be on its guard not on one front 
only but on two. It has to be on its guard both against individu- | 
alism and against collectivism. In point of fact, if only it had | 
seen further and straighter, the Church should long ago have ‘ 
been upon its feet combating individualism. The liberal doc- 
trine of /aisser faire has been tried, and it has been found wanting. { 
The Church should long ago have foreseen and predicted that : 
failure, and worked to guide the State away from such a perilous | | 
slope. Lord Melbourne, it is said, did not favour frequent 
meetings of the Cabinet. When it did meet, he used to read 
the agenda, and having read it, would sigh and say: “ Well, 
gentlemen, what does it all amount to? Must we really do any- 
thing? Can we not leave things as they are?” That was /aisser 
faire, and the Church, knowing man as the light of the Gospel 
showed him up, should have known it was a disastrous policy. 
You dare not leave things as they are because men are what 
they are. Licence does not create individuality but destroys it.. 
Freedom is not opposed to authority but requires it. Unres- 
tricted individualism runs amok, and perishes by its own hand. 

To us who live at the fag-end of the age of /aisser faire, 
this must surely be obvious. Can it be said that after its long 
trial, /aisser faire has made individuals or persons of us all? 
If one is to answer, Yes, then he must be prepared to explain 
certain facts, both general and particular, in modern life: the 
colossal and irresponsible power of Hollywood, by which a tiny 
group of individuals wield enormous influence on the life and 
manners of millions of men and women in almost every country, 
advanced or backward, Western or Eastern, over the whole 
globe; the colossal and irresponsible power of Capitaligm, by 
which a handful of survivors in the struggle of economic liber- — 
alism exercise supreme influence over the welfare, life and death 
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of their countless employees ; the colossal and irresponsible power 
of the Press, by which a few persons are able to determine the 
opinions of many, and to influence those of innumerable more, 
For the right to operate an apparatus like any one of these just 
mentioned, no credentials are demanded beyond a native talent 
and business acumen. Lord Beaverprook’s reported summary 
of his own life is not without significance: he began life at the 
street corner selling papers, and is still selling them. The 
influential position he presently occupies was won thus casually, 
Laisser faire has not made individuals of us, but only put us 
in the power of certain individuals or groups of individuals, 
whom chance has thrown up and fortune favoured. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that, in the absence of any 
effective protest from any quarter, for example, from the Church, 
the State has looked with covetous eyes on these tremendous 
instruments wielded in a few individuals’ hands, and in some 
cases has bent them to its own use? 

Now the pendulum has swung violently to the other 
extreme. The Church failed to protest effectively against in- 
dividualism run riot, and it has seen individualism stumble and 
fall. It has also seen the State lay hold of the instruments of 
power as they fell from the wearied hands of individualism, and 
begin to use them to its own ends. Now the Church has to 
protest against the opposite extreme—against collectivism. 

It need not, indeed it may not, be supposed that the inter- 
ference of the State in fields which individualism thought it had 
to itself has been wholly deleterious. On the contrary, much of 
it has been advantageous. One cannot but be grateful, for 
example, for the factory legislation which put an end to the worst 
exploitation of men by irresponsible individuals in the latter 
half of last century. Nor can one be blind to the need for the 
continual adaptation and even extension of such benevolent legis- 
lation to meet a changing situation, and to keep in check the 
abuse of power still in the hands of individuals. There is a place 
for the legitimate exercise of State control, and apparently always 
will be so long as power is wielded by individuals who are at the 
same time sinful men. But this fact makes it not less, but more, 
important that the Church realise and declare the risk inherent 
in State control. The society which indulges in too much State 
control is apt to find itself upon a slippery slope, and to be un- 
able to stop itself before it reaches the bottom, from where it 
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will then look up at the sheerly totalitarian State and deplore the 
path that led it to such a plight. 

Where is the line separating enough from too much State 
control? This is the tragedy: there is none. Upon the secular 
plane, there is no stopping place between too little, enough, and 
too much. In all honesty, the State will inevitably think that it 
must go further along the road it is already travelling, either 
advancing to or retreating from comprehensive control. And so 
the pendulum swings between one violent extreme and the other, 
uneasily, unhappily and blindly—unless perhaps the Church 
have something to say. It is not enough that the Church should 
pursue the State, whichever way it happens to be moving, utter- 
ing loud protesting cries. The Church has much more to do 
than to clutch the swinging pendulum and merely throw it into 
reverse. It has to raise the whole matter above the swing of the 
pendulum between one pole and another. The swing has to be 
converted into a dialectic. So that some alternative is offered 
other than uneasy vacillation between the freedom which goes 
to the head of the individual and drives him to frenzy, and the 
authority which debases him into a cog. This other alternative 
is only to be found in the Gospel. “‘ Saith the Lord God... . 
Behold, all souls are mine.””? ‘‘ Ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.’’* The ideological work of the Church 
is to asseverate, with all the insistence and power at its disposal, 
that men are sons of God. In the light of this principle, it must 
combat the State that advocates either individualism to the point 
of the irresponsible tyranny of the few and the victimisation of 
the many, or collectivism to the point of the depersonalisation of 
all. 


(6) Defensive Work 

The second work which the Church must undertake is 
defensive. Do not be offended by the term. The Church has 
no other duty, no other command, no other calling than to 
be itself. Hence it has no more important work to undertake 
than its own defence. The only Holy War to which the Church 
can without fear or hesitation commit itself is a crusade in 
its own defence. 

In fact, while defending itself, the Church is actually 
fighting other battles than its own. Calvin holds that one of 

1 Ezek. xviii. 34. * 2. Cor. vi. 18. 
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the primary duties of the State is “to cherish and support the 
external worship of God, to preserve the pure doctrine of 
religion, and to defend the constitution of the Church”; or 
again, that it is to see “that idolatry, sacrilege against the 
name of God, blasphemies against His truth, and other offences 
against religion, may not openly appear and be disseminated 
among the people”; or again, that it is to see “ that there be 
a public form of religion among Christians ’’.1. How does the 
State come to have an interest in true religion? Why should 
the State as such need alongside of it a Church? The answer 
to these questions is this. If the State will understand itself 
aright, it must see itself as an ordinatio et destinatio Dei. By 
only one thing can this be pointed out to the State. Above the 
hum of voices that surrounds the apparatus of the State, voices 
of adulation and voices of criticism, only one voice rises to 
tell the State the truth concerning itself.* It is the voice of the 
Church, rising to speak of the divine ordination of the State, 
and thereby to proclaim that its authority has a real foundation 
but also a strict limit. When this is not said, the State must 
misunderstand itself, and, without any guidance, will cither 
hold back its timid hand from all control of the individual, 
or plunge madly towards the excesses of collectivism. Without 
the Church, the State goes astray. The Church in defending 
itself fights a battle for the true State. 

The proper State, therefore, provides a place for, and 
guards the interests of, the Church. But herein lies an objective 
criterion by which the State may be judged. Take for granted 
the Protestant doctrine that the Church is true when it rightly 
preaches the Word, rightly administers the Sacraments, and 
rightly orders and disciplines itself. The conclusion follows, 
that where the State places impediments or prohibitions in the 
way of the Church in any of these three duties, there the State 
has become false to itself. At once it is known that, whether 
it explicitly appear or not, the State cherishes secret longings 
for a place and position which it may not rightly occupy. It 
will not stand the voice that tells it of its own dependent character ; 
it is already aiming at a 

i Instit utes, IV, XX.) 2 and 3 
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When this happens, the Church knows that the moment 
has come for defensive action. What that action will be can 
hardly be determined in advance. If it have legitimate means 
by which to defend itself, then the Church is in duty bound to 
use them, seeking to convince the State of its error, and to 
secure reinstatement in its rightful place. But it may be that 
means lack, or that they fail. Then the Church must resort 
again to the catacombs, there to bear silent protest against the 
State and await its correction, or, through the inherent weakness 
induced by ignoring its real nature, its collapse. 


(c) Militant Work 

I believe that the Church in the modern State must prepare 
itself to undertake not only an ideological and defensive task, 
but also a militant task. Here the distinction between primary 
and secondary functions of the State is to be borne in mind. 
The primary functions are both external and internal. Externally, 
it is a primary function of the State to preserve its own life and 
that of its citizens against hostile powers. Most people agree 
that the sword is given to the State in this connection for threat, 
and in the last resort for use. But of course the State should 
also play its part in the foundation and maintenance of internal 
peace. So internally, it is a primary function of the State to 
preserve order within its own bounds. It has here a policeman’s 
job. In this sphere, besides taking measures to punish and 
check the ill-doer, the State has also to order the various social 
and cultural forms, the family, education, and so on, within 
its bounds. Social justice demands that some order be established. 

Here, imperceptibly, the passage is made to the secondary 
function which the State must discharge. The ordering of these 
forms involves the moulding of them. So the great question 
arises: Where is the line to be drawn to separate the legitimate 
ordering of the family, of the economic sphere, of culture, by 
the State, and the illegitimate interference on the part of the 
State in these social forms? To say that it is here, in the sphere 
of the secondary functions of the State and concerning the nature 
and extent of legitimate State influence, that the issue between 
the Church and the modern State will be joined, is on the whole 
not a very hazardous prophecy. Signs are already apparent in 
this country, that mark the sphere of education as a possible 
field of conflict. The State undoubtedly notes with the greatest 
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of interest the influence wielded by other States within this 
sphere. On the other hand, the Church is beginning to realise 
the enormous significance of education. Education in this 
country to-day is secular. The compulsory periods of Religious 
Instruction so many times a week make education no more 
Christian than one or two parties at Christmas time makes a 
child’s life all party. Our secularised education is a no man’s 
land, lying between Church and State. Both are casting covetous 
eyes upon it. One of the most momentous questions of the day 
must shortly be decided—the respective parts to be played by 
Church and State in this sphere. 

Here, in education and the other areas belonging to the 
secondary functions of the State, there are two principles which 
should, I believe, regulate the work of the Church. (i) The 
Church must take its stand over against the State when anything is 
purposed or done which is an offence to the Christian conscience. 
Here questions of alternative suggestions are out of order. If 

_grave and obvious injustice is being done, without having any 
alternative to offer or propose, the Church must rise in protest 
to say: This shall not be. With all its strength, it must declare 
that its own “‘ must’’ overrides the State’s “ cannor be altered’’, that 
its own “Thou shalt not” takes precedence over the State’s 
“It is expedient.” 

As examples, we might think of the actual Colour Bar 
legislation in South Africa, designed as it is to keep Africans 
in a permanent state of economic and social inferiority; in this 
country, of the possible popular clamour for “‘ vengeance ”’ on 
a defeated Germany; and of the unlikely imposition of a British 
Version of the Nuremberg Anti-Semitic Laws. All these con- 
stitute a clear offence to the Christian conscience, and who but 
the Church is to express the offence and withstand the offending 
action? 

On the whole, the State of this country has in the past 
been guided by a humanitarian conscience. So long as this 
continues, there is unlikely to be any large number of occasi 
on which this first principle must be invoked. At the same time, 
this humanitarian conscience is likely to prove a wasting asset, 
unless it be constantly fed from the source from which in a 
great measure it has historically derived its direction and its 
power—from living Christian faith. The “ natural ”’ inclination 
of our people towards justice and “fair play”, and their 
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“natural ”’ repulsion to brutality and victimisation, is undoubt- 
edly strong. But it is quite possible to visualise not impossible 
situations, for example the exigencies of a further crisis during 
the war, or of our defeat by the Axis powers, in which a strain 
would be put upon this “ natural ”’ inheritance, such as it could 
not bear, unless fortified by Christian principle and belief. It is 
also not impossible that the brutalising effects of warfare; or 
that the drift towards secularism, gradually bring about a similar 
situation by a process imperceptible to all except an awakened 
and alert Christian Church. But hitherto, even when a policy 
inflicted manifest and widespread injustice and much could 
be said in criticism of it, for example the Means Test, even 
more could be said in defence of the policy as a whole. The 
ever present difficulty is to see the issue clearly, when the Church 
is itself enmeshed in the order of the day. And nothing could 
impair the influence of the Church more than to move into 
action on occasions which did not really demand it. 

(11) The second principle is this: The Church must take its stand 
over against the State when anything is proposed or done which 
from special knowledge the Church knows could be proposed or done 
in a better, that is, more Christian, way. Here the Church will 
come forward with a genuine alternative based upon special 
knowledge which it is, and the State perhaps is not, in a position 
to have. Here upon level terms, the Church will present its 
case before the State and win the State’s consent upon the merits 
of the proposal it makes on the ground of real knowledge. 

It need not be feared that there will be endless occasions 
on which the Church will have to invoke this principle and com- 
bat policies advocated by the State. In the nature of modern 
things and tendencies, the occasions, though they may be vital, 
will in all probability be few. The whole of modern civilised 
life has become so complex, that most major problems are the 
affair of experts. It is difficult for the Church as such to have 
really expert knowledge in any of them. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to the proper influence and prestige of the Church 
than’ that it should meddle with affairs in which, so far from 
having special knowledge, it has not even expert knowledge. 
Here goodness, even godliness, is not enough. One thinks 
with more pathos than admiration of the naive Mr. Lansbury, 
coming back from Berchtesgaden to tell the world: “I have 
looked into that man’s eyes, and I know he means peace.”” The 
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Church must not allow either enthusiasm or enthusiast to 
precipitate it into similar ill-judged action, however noble the 
motives by which it is suggested. It will often be the case that 
the Church as such must refrain from action because of its lack 
of qualifications. When and where this is so, it becomes all the 
more necessary that individual professing Christians, who 
happen to be qualified experts, should bear their Christian part. 
These will act as real though unaccredited representatives of the 
Church. Yet the Church may not always shelve the responsi- 
bility for bringing Christian influence to bear on the civil order 
upon lone individuals. There are spheres in which the Church 
has a peculiar interest and responsibility, and has, or with a 
little pain could acquire, the requisite special knowledge, and 
into which, when the time came, it could enter, not as fool, but 
as angel and messenger of God. Education has already been 
mentioned. To it may be added family life, whose grievous dis- 
ruption by war-time conditions may at the present time be 
suffered, but whose rehabilitation must be on no account impeded 
but rather by every means actively facilitated at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after these conditions no longer obtain. A sphere 
calling for even more immediate vigilance than either of these 
is what we may call welfare of youth. In face of a national 
emergency, the State has suddenly become alive to the fact 
that a great proportion of the youth of this country is “ adrift 
so far as the proper utilization of their free moments is concerned, 
and without interest in bettering themselves by education and 
training’. The State in its plans for the “ Welfare of Youth ” 
is only becoming conscious of an individual deterioration and 
national wastage which many of its citizens have for years 
deplored, and for whose correction they have long thought 
national action should be taken. Let it, then, be frankly and 
right away admitted that State action here opens up immense 
possibilities of good. But at the same time, it will not do to be 
blind to the fact that this és the totalitarian State in action. Those 
who lightly acquiesce in the State’s action, or who welcome it 
uncritically, only demonstrate how immersed we all tend to be 
in the general tendency towards totalitarianism. The State is 
taking to itself powers to care for those at least of this country’s 
youth whom Church and voluntary agencies have been unable 
to care for. Is this legitimate State control? It would be hard to 


1 City of Edinburgh : Education Committee, Report of Welfare of Youth, sf. 
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deny that it is. Where, then, and when will it pass over into 
State control of an illegitimate kind? Only the most careful 
scrutiny of the operation of the scheme will find an answer to 
this question. But one standard, it may be said in advance, by 
which the question will be answered, is whether it is the widest 
and highest welfare of youth that is promoted. And of this, in 
the opinion of the present writer, one experimentum crucis, as 
nearly infallible as may be, is the use to which Sunday is put. 

When this second principle is invoked, and the Church 
rises not only to protest but to protest and offer alternative pro- 
posals, it may conceive its duty in three main ways. It may go 
all out to propose the maximum which its Christian faith demands, 
with the laudable desire of making the country at the point in 
question truly Christian. For example, it might demand that 
really Christian education be given in State schools. 

Or second, the Church may despair of achieving much in 
an increasingly secular country, and may propose itself to set 
up institutions which, distinct from the parallel State institutions, 
will be genuinely Christian, and will at least provide a real alterna- 
tive for those who care to make use of it. It would then, for 
example, found Christian schools in which exemplary Christian 
education is given. 

Or third, the Church may choose a middle course. It would 
then exercise a certain necessary tact des choses possibles. It would 
realise that no nation to-day is composed wholly of ardent 
Christians. It would decline the responsibility of making this 
country at any point uninhabitable for non-Christians, whether 
Jews, Hindus or Mohammedans, or those who by conviction 
believe that Christianity is untrue and Christians are astray, by, 
say, closing the doors of State schools against them. It would 
further decline to commit itself to unlimited separatism and the 
fouridation of parallel institutions, for example, schools, which 
alone would be Christian. It would propose, as it were, a highest 
common factor, the greatest degree of, say, Christian education 
compatible with the mixed society in which it is called to live 
and work. It need hardly be added that such compatibility would 
be regarded, neither as mere accommodation nor “ base com- 
promise ”’, but as the precondition of a leavening process within 
society, to be furthered as occasion offered by more decisive 
measures. This third alternative seems to have most to recom- 
mend it and would not preclude a limited operation of the second 
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method alongside of it, if that were thought to be advan- 
tageous. 


IV. EQUIPMENT OF THE CHURCH 


This leads to another and final word. If these really are 
the works which the Church should undertake, no one observing 
the Church can fail to be impressed by the quite deplorable lack 
of equipment by which it could make its guidance or, if need 
arose, its resistance effective. One major if preliminary task that 
faces the Church to-day is the framing of organs, the forging 
of weapons, if you like, by means of which it can sensibly influence 
the counsels of the nation. Unofficially, no doubt, there are 
agencies which represent the opinions of Church people before 
the powers that be. But.this representation is made by individual 
Christians or groups of Christians, and not by the Church as 
such. Officially, the apparatus for the presentation of the views 
and the exertion of the influence of the Church is meagre. It 
consists of twenty-four Anglican bishops with seats in the Upper 
House. Even these speak as individuals and not for the Church 
as such; and even in this comparatively innocuous assembly 
not all the Churches of this country “ as by law established ”’ are 
represented: the Church of Scotland has not, say, the proportion- 
ate three representatives. The Free Churches are not,and cannot 
expect to be in better case. For the rest, the direct influence 
of the Church upon the State is limited to interviews with this 
or that Secretary of State. Here, on a busy man’s agenda for 
the day, after “* Deputation from the Iron Workers’ Federation ”’, 
and before ‘‘ Delegation from the Burgh Council” of some 
inconsiderable hamlet, will appear this entry: “‘ Delegation from 
the Christian Church.”’ 

The formation of a Church or a Christian political party 
could never be a solution to the problem. It would certainly 
raise more difficulties than it would solve, and we should have 
on our hands all the unfortunate consequences we have observed 
and deplored in other countries where religious parties entered 
the political arena. The direct representation of the Christian 
Church in Parliament might not be impossible in view of the 
special University representation, but it would not necessarily 
be the only or best solution. But at least the suggestion is here 
made that the time has come for the Church to turn its mind 
to the construction of machinery and organs by which it may 
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make Christian influence effectively felt, so that the phrases 
Assembly deliverance, “‘ mere Convocation report, 
may no longer be used as a reproach. It will no doubt be objected 
that such a course of action is without precedent. But after all, 
the situation is without any close or recent precedent. If the 
political trend and tendency in modern States is totalitarian, it 
carries a menace to Christianity and Christian civilisation, and 
it behoves the Church, which is the guardian in the world of 
both, to move while there is time. 

To facilitate action of this kind, two corollary duties are 
manifestly laid upon the Church. At present the Church speaks 
with an inarticulate voice and with a divided voice. Its voice is 
inarticulate. The Church to-day has not itself the organs through 
which informed and qualified opinions could be formed and 
responsibly uttered, In too great a measure, the Church works 
to-day with antiquated organs. These were no doubt set up to 
meet a clamant need. In their day no doubt they met that need. 
But needs have a habit of changing behind the backs of the Com- 
mittees set up to investigate them. This is what happens with 
depressing frequency in Church affairs. Most of the branches 
of the Church have a Committee on Temperance. How many 


have some body competent to give all the necessary attention to 
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the to-day infinitely more important problem of Education?— 
not Education for the Ministry, not even Education of the people 
in the Christian faith, but the Christian Education of the people, 
and the parts which State and Church should respectively play 
there? How can the Church expect to speak articulately unless it 
keep abreast of the major problems to which modern life gives 
rise? 

And now I have used at last the phrase “the branches 
of the Church ’’. The voice of the Church is not only inarticulate; 
it is divided. The modern problems on which the conscience of 
the Church is aware that it should have some opinion and advice 
to offer, are not less than national in scope. An individual branch 
of the Church, even if it be national, cannot hope to make an 
adequate contribution to their solution. Only concerted action 
on the part of all Churches can be adequate to the occasion. 
Hence the need becomes manifest for joint Church action. We 
can only deplore the divisions which make such joint action so 
difficult—or rather we must do more than deplore: the Churches 
must remedy a state of matters which is both disgraceful and 
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disabling. Nor need they wait until the remote goal of ‘ Church 
reunion ”’ is attained. Already inter-denominational organs, such 

as the Commission of the Churches for International Friendship 
and Social Responsibility, are in existence. If at present their 
influence and power seem to be rather in inverse proportion to 
the number of Churches represented, it may well be hoped that 
use and development will increase their authority. So that at ] 
no distant date the united Churches, if not the united Church, | 
may through appropriate organs, and in the name of the one and ff 
only Lord of the Church, play the Christian part they shouldin [ 
the modern State. | 
J. K. S. Rerp. 

Edinburgh. 
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THE PLAIN CHRISTIAN’S DUTY OF 
GOSPEL WITNESS 
AS SET FORTH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I 


Who is entitled to be truly accounted a Gospel Witness? Only 
he who out of honest, humble conviction seeks to make mention 
to his fellow-men of the imperative need and glorious sufficiency, 
for us, of our Saviour and Lord, Christ Jesus. He can not 
only from personal experience tell them of, but also be truly 
said from a consistent course of life himself to manifest to 
them, the victoriously sustaining power which is Divinely 
made available to all who desire faithfully to follow in that 
Saviour’s footsteps, doing His blessed will. 

“To wit” is an old-English equivalent of “to know”, 
occurring frequently in our Authorised Bible. Likewise, the 
Greek word martur or martus which we render “ witness” 
harks back to a root “remember”. A witness proper pro- 
pounds no theory, is airing no assumption or opinion, when 
he testifies (to use the synonym which we derive from the 
Latin). Personal experience is the touchstone. 

In the Gospel relation, accordingly, Christ Himself is 
obviously the primal witness—the ideal (alethinos, Rev. ili. 14) 
in that respect. “‘ We bear witness of that which we have 
seen,” He tells Nicodemus (John iii. 11). A creature angel is 
never said to testify. (It is the Divine Angel of the Covenant 
who speaks in Zech. iii. 6.) However much he notifies at first 
hand of things redemptive, he has himself never undergone 
the requisite experience. A herald can announce or invite, 
but by no means always properly testify, whereas the genuine 
witness can do both. 

In our commercial, social, or domestic spheres—if the 
bathos may for the moment be tolerable—there are recom- 
mendatory documents in vogue which are all too often im- 
_ properly termed “testimonials”. In particular, clerical or 
ministerial references have become a byword for unreliability. 
If these were always based on the writers’ intimately personal 
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experience of the persons recommended, they would become 
at once much fewer and more trustworthy. In the Gospel domain, 
similarly, in the handling of the term “ witness "’ we should be 
the better for a stricter connotation. 

Our witnessing can be by deed as well as by word—can 
be both verbal and practical, as Spurgeon puts it. In the opening 
book of Scripture Jacob relies upon his righteous dealing 
answering for him at the bar of Laban’s conscience (Gen. xxx. 
33). God’s own works in natural providence are said t6 bear 
witness continually to His being an ever-beneficent Lord of 
the universe (Acts. xiv. 17)—as once upon a time also His 
miracles so often externally attested His revelation of redeeming 
grace (John v. 36; x. 25; Acts xiv. 3; Heb. ii. 4); as still His 
Spirit by the dispositions He creates, internally attests His 
adoption of believers as His children (Rom. viii. 16). 

A century ago, J. B. Mozley in a sermon said: “‘ We are 
intended by God to be witnesses for Him in the world to the 
power and excellence of the Gospel. The greatest. testimony 
that can be given in behalf of Divine truth is the testimony of 
our lives. If persons lead such lives that only one explanation 
can be given of them, viz. a hearty belief in the Gospel, that 
is testimony to the truth of the Gospel. A man can only be a 
witness to the Christian faith if his life can only be accounted 
for by Christian faith.’”* Here is surely a sound and just 
exposition, as the preacher meant it to be, of our Lord’s direction: 
“‘ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father in heaven ” (Matt. v. 16). 
Let it be noted, as we pass on, that the object is not to “ glorify 
you’: any aim at self-glory is presently in express terms for- 
bidden; we show, not what we do, but what God does or has 
done in and for us; and where this practical illumining of the 
Gospel is again adverted to, in Phil. ii. 15, we are likewise salu- 
tarily reminded by the Greek term used that our light is all 
along borrowed from Him Who is the world’s Light. Operative 
glorifying, before the unbelieving world, of God and His 
Gospel of grace is bespoken also in John xv. 8; Phil. i. 11; 
2 Thess. i. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 12.* Its antithesis is that inconsistency 
and disloyalty which belies (A.V. “ denies’) God and the 
truth of God, 1 Tim. v. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 5; Titus 1. 16, and which 
entails as its unfailing consequence the unbelieving world’s 
blasphemy, Rom. ii. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 1; Titus ii. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 2. 
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For the benefit of our co-believers also this Christian 
witness needs to be carried on by each one of us. It draws 
forth from them a vocal re-echo of that glorification of our 
God to which we have by grace been made practically instru- 
mental, 2 Cor. ix. 13; Gal. i. 24; 1 Pet. iv. 11. It is requisite 
continuously in both verbal and operative form in order to 
“provoke them to love and good works”’, to vigilance, to 
patience, to trustfulness, in the power of our risen and reigning 
Saviour. We read of Paul several times, and of Peter, by virtue 
of apostolic inspiration, vocally “ testifying ”’ to fellow-believers 
in the way of warning or encouragement. 

Of this Godly witness in its practical aspect a special province 
is furnished by the faith-inspired actions of departed followers 
of Christ, which abide on record, whether as indited in chronicles 
or, better still, enshrined in the memories of loving survivors. 
These blood-bought and now home-called ones are described 
in Heb. xii. 1 as “‘a cloud® of witnesses’. True, sentimental 
exegetes have delectated themselves with the fantasy of a 
cloud-amphitheatre, the tiers of which are filled with beatified 
onlookers who survey the Christians beneath running their 


heavenly race on earth. Martus however nowhere else in the 


.I’. means onlooker or spectator, and here just as elsewhere 


/the Greek Fathers interpret it as “ testifier "’ (by word or deed). 
/ If it be otherwise, then the extensive rehearsal in the great 


preceding chapter (xi) of those worthies’ acts of faith, of 
courage and endurance, is shorn of all relevancy: to state that 
they had been godly persons should have been enough. The 
occupants of this celestial grandstand, too, would need to be 
omniscient, as much so as the Romanists’ ‘“‘ Mother of God ”’ 
and Lady of Perpetual Succour. Such a faculty also, should 
cut both ways: despite the promise that sorrow and sighing 
will be found to have fled away, these godly ones would have 
to behold from above equally the sinful doings of all down 
here, including, of course, those of their nearest and dearest. 
The emphasised word of the verse is fosouton, “‘ so numerously 
filled (a cloud)”, which matches “ these all’ of the sentence 
immediately preceding, whom plainly we must identify with 
the faith-victors, named and unnamed, with whom that chapter 
is occupied. Of “‘ these ” the more the better, for the fortifying 
of the faith of those that follow on. ‘‘ Does that Book tell about 
any more thieves? ” asked a dying burglar of a City Missionary. 
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It is we that do the beholding: we in mind and memory behold 
those departed Faithfuls, not they us: in the Greek the nomina- 
tive or subject of all the active verbs of the verse is “ we”, 
not they; and in ch. xiii. 7, we are again told to “ look back 
on their career”’ and imitate their faith. Each of them, like 
Abel who leads off, “ though dead, still speaketh”. And what 
a helpful secondary message we can thus derive from our 
Lord’s word: “ He that believeth on Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live” (John xi. 25)—live on in the influence 
upon those he leaves behind of what his life evidenced that God 
can do in response to faith and trust! We must not let a fanciful 
sentimentalism rob us of this comfort. 

It is not, of course, incumbent upon us, in discussing this 
godly duty, to restrict our attention to those Scripture passages 
in which the very term “‘ witness ” is found. These are far from 
exhausting the relevant subject-matter. Every word or deed 
of man’s indited or recorded there to enkindle or invigorate 
Gospel faith in other souls must, in the absence of any definitely 
contrary indication, be accounted as embodying an element 
of honest and sincere witness. 


II 


Now nothing can be clearer on the N.T. page than that 
vocal or verbal Gospel witness was meant and recognised to 
be each individual Christian’s privileged duty, so far as oppor- 
tunity offered, whatever specialised forms of it might devolve 
on those who would be specially commissioned to render such. 
“‘A man cannot possibly be a true Christian”’, that sermon 
of Mozley’s added, “‘ without being also a witness to Christian- 
ity.”” “* Whosoever shall confess me before men ”’ is our Lord’s 
word (Matt. x. 32). All, according to the Apostle, are indis- 
criminately capable of endowment for “ prophesying ”’ (Acts 
il. 18; 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 24, 31) which, of course, is no synonym 
of predicting, in Scripture. Women are expressly included in 
1 Cor. xi. 5. All Christians are to exhort one another urgently 
to place unreserved trust in their Lord (Heb. iu. 13; xX. 35). 
They are each to be ready with an answer for every inquirer 
or objector (Col. iv. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 15). Any one of them may 
“convert ’’ an erring brother (James v. 19). And each believing 
and hearing one is to re-echo among his fellowmen the Spirit’s 
and the Bride’s call of “ Come ” (Rev. xxii. 17).¢ 
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And narrative items are completely in keeping therewith. 
The Samaritan woman, the Gadarene demoniac, the man 
healed of life-long blindness, the dying thief, all duly testify. 
In the Acts vocal witness invariably follows on reception of 
the Holy Ghost and baptism (ii. 4; iv. 313 ix. 20; x. 46; xix. 6; 
and comp. 1 Cor. xii. 7-11). Fugitive believers tell abroad the 
faith that is in them (viii. 4; xi. 19, 20), and converted natives 
in their own localities make their voices heard in evangelising 
(xv. 35; xvii. 7). Several Churches northward from Jerusalem, 
as far as and including Antioch, were founded by people whom 
we would call laymen—people, too, with no opportunity, even 
if they had ability, to “‘ deliver addresses’, but dependent on 
openings in ordinary conversation. Philip’s daughters prophesy, 
xxi. 9. In his Epistles Paul thanks God that the faith of the 
general body of Roman Christians is proclaimed throughout 
the whole world—“ so openly had they declared their belief” 
(Speaker’s Commentary), and that the Corinthian believers are 
“enriched in all utterance’’, Those in Philippi “ hold forth 
the word of life” to their compeers; “ are partakers with him 
in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel”; and “ most 
of the brethren in the Lord are abundantly bold to speak the 
Word”. From the Thessalonian Christians, likewise, “the 
Word has sounded out ”’, and their faith had gone forth every- 
where. How, too, can vocal witness be ruled out, at that 
unorganised stage of the Church’s career especially, from the 
sense we are to attach to “ toil in the Lord”’ (kopos, 1 Cor. xv. 
58; xvi. 16), “ toil of love’ (1 Thess. i, 3; see ver. 8), which 
is seen to devolve on and is prosecuted by all and sundry, 
women expressly included (Rom. xvi. 12; comp. Phil. iv. 5)? 

Equally as regards practical witness, in the N.T. there 
are no Christians so plain or unofficial as to be exempt from 
the calls that are made for its discharge. Christ’s already cited 
injunction to manifest good works for God’s glory is addressed 
to all disciples of His. They are all bidden by Him to exhibit 
an open brotherliness and helpfulness, specifically to their 
fellow-believers, as such, and in particular to those engaged 
in proclaiming fresh messages of Divine revelation (Matt. x. 40f). 
Paul calls upon Christians, everyone, to make known to all 
men their characteristic principles, such as reasonable temper 
(Phil. iv. 5) or opposition to idolatry (1 Cor. x. 28). As the 
agents of Divine grace, they are to convict, if they cannot 
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convert (Ephes. v. 11, R.V. marg.; 1 Pet. ii. 15; iii. 16). He, 
with his brother Apostles, insists that the life-conduct of all 
Christians must testify to the Divine nature and source of what 
they profess (Col. iv. 5; Titus ii. 10; James ii. 18; il. 13; 
1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 1). 

Accordingly, and in harmony with such appeals, we read 
of the faith-gestures so constantly either volunteered by or 
demanded from the beneficiaries of the gracious miracles of 
the Lord Jesus and of His Apostles*; the numberless baptisms 
by immersion; the two anointings of Christ; the bold action 
of Joseph, with Nicodemus, at His burial; the community of 
goods which followed Pentecost; the holocaust of discarded 
magical appliances (Acts xix. 19); the instances of self-com- 
mitting comradeship and hospitality accorded publicly (Acts 
XiV. 20; XVi. I$; Xvil. 7; xxl. §, etc.—passing by cases in the 
Gospels). The “rank and file’’ of one Church are told that 
“‘ ye are our epistle, known and read of all men’’, and those 
of another that “ amid a perverse generation ye shine as lights ” 
(2 Cor. iii. 2; Phil. 11. 15). 


Ill 


How then has the conception come to be so dominating that 
this duty and responsibility of Gospel witness devolves only 
upon the more official, the ordained or specially commissioned 
and authorised, members of the Church of Christ? For example, 
at ministerial installations, the flock or congregation is sure 
to be appealed to solemnly for their unceasing prayer individually 
for their pastor, but are virtually never urged to back him up, 
to the measure of their own ability and opportunity, privately 
or publicly, in the task of Christian witness. It is an issue 
assuredly most probative and revealing. Viewing the matter 
from the simply vocal standpoint, who can question the verity 
of our Lord’s dictum that “ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh?” ‘“‘ We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard,” says Peter (Acts iv. 20). From the 
depths of his Gospel experience Paul affirms: “ (Like the 
Psalmist) we, too, believe: therefore we, too, speak” (2 Cor. 
iv. 13). A reminiscence of Bunyan in Grace Abounding provides 
a sample—that of the three or four poor women sitting at a 
door in the sun, witnessing to each other (like those of Malachi 
iii. 16), “‘ telling about the work of God in their hearts ”’, “ by 
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what means they had been borne up under Satan’s assaults”, 
and so forth, “‘and methought they spake as if joy did make 
them speak”. Alternatively, where the heart is not truly 
possessed of Christ, the mouth may be expected to be mute 
as to witness accruing to His glory. 

From earliest times the first measure, short of frank apostasy, 
to be adopted by insincere and merely nominal professors has 
been to retrench from and whittle down the discharge of practical 
Christian obligations. The trouble of keeping this course 
private or covert was quickly seen to be capable of substantial 
reduction by the devising of specious and plausible pretexts 
or pleas for default. One of the first of these was the setting 
up of the religious practice of official Church members as the 
recognised standard, model, or ideal, for the generality. It 
was, forsooth, only reasonable for the latter to expect they would 
fall somewhat short of that standard; indeed a laudable meekness 
on their part so to calculate; and on the score cf probability, 
that sound guide of life, they would henceforward take no 
great pains to keep abreast of it. “ The priesthood of all 
believers” is a most palatable truth to the nominal Christian 
in one mood, but can be unwelcome enough in another. 
Tertullian in his day scathingly satirises the obliquity: “ when 
we begin to swell out and flare up against pastors, then we are 
all the one thing, ‘all priests unto God’, to quote our slogan; 
but when we are called on to conform to the rectitude demanded 
of ‘ priests’ we throw off (figuratively) our canonicals, we are 
no longer on an equal level.”” 

This trend developed throughout the Middle Ages. As 
belief in self-merited salvation, largely through artificial 
austerities and mortifications, made headway, the clerics, thus 
arbitrarily constituted as paragons, had divers disabilities imposed 
on them to amplify the gap between the standard and the 
commonplace practice. It was the laity that everywhere imposed 
clerical celibacy, as considered to entail more austerity than 
wedlock. Under our Henry I., e.g., when the Pope actually 
was willing to dispense from it in England, the king vetoed 
the proposal. The Emperor Justinian forbade the presence 
of clergy at places of pastime. Sombre, sable dress was also 
prescribed. The clergy alone comprised “the spiritualty ’’; 
‘the religious ’” were the monastics only. 


Nor did Protestantism by any means wholly shed the 
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mischief. If a lay person still is found interesting himself in 
a Scripture subject or topic, he will be rallied about his “ dabbling 
in theology”’ (a department to be relegated to Ministers). 
This or that pastime will be accounted “ misbecoming to a 
clergyman ”’, with the implication that it would be proper 
enough for any Christian layman. There is a distinct distaste 
among congregations for the service of a local lay preacher, 
however well equipped, owing to the risk of his pitching the 
standard of lay piety and sanctity too high, if even only inferenti- 
ally. It is in the light of such tendencies as these that we should 
take the measure of the Englishman’s vaunted “ reserve about 
his religion ”’. 

We have been stating the case as though the natural aversion 
in the hearts of unregenerate men and women to the essential 
Gospel was purely private and personal, utterly free of any 
umbrage or animosity towards another’s reminding them, 
vocally or practically, of its claims. But, of course, that the 
contrary is the case has ever been apparent. Not long was it 
before the Greek term for witness, Martur, came to mean a 
suffering witness, even one who seals his testimony with his 
blood.* We shall not, need not, adduce what our Lord under- 
went as Witness as well as Sinbearer (1 Tim. vi. 13). Nor 
need we labour the sufferings for His sake of the Apostles and 
the first commissioned evangelists. Only doubtless many are 
under the impression that such afflictions befell them alone, 
and that plain ordinary Christians, even then, were more or 
less exempt. Let those who may so imagine see how persecution 
was for the latter, then and for all time, forecasted, in Matt. v. 
10-123 X. 35-39; xili. 21; Mark x. 30; Acts xiv. 22; Rom. viii. 
17, 3§; xii. 12; Phil. i. 29; 1 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 12; James 
v. 10; 1 Pet. ili. 14; iv. 1, 13, 19; v. 10; Rev. ii. 101°; and also, 
at the time of writing, realised, in John ix. 34; xii. 10; Acts 
xxvi. 11; 2 Cor. i. 6, 7; Gal. iii. 4; 1 Thess, i. 6; ii. 14; 
2 Thess. i. 4; Heb. x. 32, 33; Rev. i. 9; ii. 9; vii. 14. The 
terms “ cross” and “ cup ”, and the fitting Greek verbs, pascho, 
thlibo, dioko, all make their appearance. 

There has been always, besides, the persecution by word 
as well as by deed—reproach, insult, slander; and that an 
ample share of this was, and is destined to be, meted out to 
ordinary and unofficial faithful Christians may be seen by 
reference to Matt. v. 11; Luke vi. 28; John ix. 28; 1 Tim. i. 13; 
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v. 143 Heb. x. 33; xiii. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 125 iii. 16; iv. 4, 14. Its 
diversified nature is reflected from the Greek terms employed— 
oneidizo, loidoreo, blasphemeo, hubrizo, epereazo, katalaleo. 

The sermon before us declares, with Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in mind: “ That Babylon is fallen, but there is 
another Babylon which still goes on and always will go on till 
Christ comes again.’’ Still less then can Gospel witness be 
looked for from merely nominal professors in the face of this 
external pressure, with “the flesh”’ being thus reinforced by 
“the world”. These, rather, become witnesses, as the sermon 
adds, to the power of the world and its motives instead of to 
that of Christ. Nor is their antipathy to Gospel witness nowadays 
by any means discoverable only at factory benches, or among 
cottage and courtyard neighbour women, as hackneyed pious 
jargon would suggest. Many of them would have all testifiers 
become, along with themselves, “dumb dogs that cannot 
bark ” (Isa. lvi. 10). Occasions, indeed, arise when, using the 
shallowest protext, disloyal adherents of some local church will 
themselves descend to the inflicting of a measure of reproach 
and ostracism on faithful brethren openly standing firm for 
some definite Christian principle, so as to avert from themselves 
any share of the malevolence naturally proceeding from the 
avowed foe, and thereby largely stifle what loyal witness is being 
attempted. 


IV 


But the jibbing at the duty of Gospel witness is not confined 
to Christianity’s merely nominal members. “ Protestantism ”’, 
the grand historic cognate of our word “ witness ”’, has become 
a markedly distasteful term to an accommodating Evangelical 
type among us. We are asked to agree to its being quietly 
jettisoned, and then with it much or most of what it connotes, 
that is to say, the Gospel in its Protestant sense. And why? 
Because of its negativeness, is the very soft and sedative answer 
we first get. This the concise Oxford Dictionary, to begin 
with, does not bear out: on the contrary, it states that to “ pro- 
test”” means to “affirm solemnly”. The word, moreover, 
comes from the post-Augustan prosestari, “ bear witness (openly)’”’, 
and has no inherent negative force (Gwatkin). In the A.V. 
Old and New Testaments wherever it occurs it is affirmative 


(Jer. xi. 7; Zech. ii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 31). Im Shakespeare (Hamler) 


XUM 
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“the lady doth protest too much” means that she overdoes 
her positive resolving. The poet Herrick (1648) pleads with 
his fair Anthea to “ Bid me to live, and I will live thy protestant 
to be’. Laud himself points out to a Jesuit how his own school 
called sacraments “ visible signs protesting (faith)’"—prosestantia 
—and asks why men also may not be called Protestant (Con- 
ference with Fisher). Pusey too admits that Calvinist Pro- 
testantism cannot be belittled as mere negation (Eirenicon). 
Its four fundamental principles are all affirmative: 


1. Scripture is the sole, supreme, sufficient Rule of Faith: 
2. private judgment is the inalienable right and duty of 
every man: 
3. each soul has direct access to God without fellow- 
creature mediation: 
4. justification by faith is the only medium of salvation. 
There are also other principles, important if secondary, such as 
assurance, the right of national Churches, which are equally 


affirmative.?! 


Again, let this inroad on, or that betrayal of, Protestant 
interests take place, and from this same quarter we can count 
on getting the soothing assurance that it amounts to “a trifle” 
merely, so that any opposition, any witness for the truth, on 
our part will only reveal our desire to be quarrelsome. In this 
the promoters themselves usually give the lead.'* Sacerdotalism, 
ever and unceasingly a menace within the Christian Church, 
takes care to push its way forward in a prudently piecemeal 
fashion, when invading virgin soil, since it would be rarely 
safe for it to proceed at full speed. But we have to decline to 
surrender our common sense. Most other scourges, drunkenness, 
gambling, sabbath-breaking, plainly develop from little to 
much. “ The greatest evils in life have had their rise from 
somewhat which was thought of too little importance to be 
attended to’”’ (Bp. Butler). The lessons of the past cannot be 
ignored. The “little leaven’’ of the Apostle’s caution ‘(in 

Gal. v. 9) in the process of the years produced the fell harvest 
of mediaeval Romanism, and a like evolution could in a hitherto 
Protestant domain be effected again. 

But, however, let the Protestant faith be ever so free from 
mere negation; or the sacerdotal inroad ever so substantial, our 
compromising Evangelical who has never truly grasped the 
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necessity for undivided trust in Christ’s expiatory sacrifice, 
would have us forgo our Gospel Protestant witness and betray 
our Reformation heritage of light and liberty, lest our testimony, 
vocal or practical, might haply occasion controversy and dissen- 
sion. Not those, forsooth, who introduce or steadily push 
unscriptural doctrine or practice, but those who try to confute 
or check them, are to blame for such an untoward outcome.** 
The mere sound on our ears of the word “ controversy ” from 
these objectors should be sufficient to paralyse voice and action 
in us on the spot, as apparently Queen Athaliah’s cry of 
“ Treason” was expected to be. It perplexes us how they can 
forget that their Lord (especially towards the close of His 
earthly ministry) and His Apostles were incessantly involved 
in disputation, and that with people undeniably as pious as are 
modern sacerdotalists. Christ foretold that discord would be 
an inevitable outcome of Gospel preaching (Matt. x. 35f.). 
Yet only the barest sidelong allusion, if so much, to the 
peril besetting our Protestant faith can be permitted at holiness 
conventions. As though truth has not her claims as well as 
peace! And what kind of peace, suppose truth were to go 
under, eventually should we have? In every other domain of 
knowledge except in this Protestant department of the religious 
—e.g. in the ethical, political, medical domains—controversy 
is accounted entirely right in principle, however in practice 
it may sometimes be mishandled. Properly conducted, it 
clarifies one’s own views, and suggests new aspects of a case 
to one’s opponent. The wise-hearted, says Tennyson, is “ certain 
if knowledge bring the sword, that knowledge takes the sword 
away ”. Little indeed would be heard of the harm of controversy, 
were it not for the spirit of intolerance which can brook no 
gainsaying, the lack of any keen sense of possessing truth 
which is of any great worth, the mental indolence which shirks 
the task of sifting and ascertaining the real truth on momentous 
matters, and the cowardice which quails before the probable 
odium and sacrifice risked in maintaining that truth, however . 
personally ascertained.' ¢ 


V 
Kant, the philosophic German, showed a subtle aptitude 
for chiming in with natural human disposition in the distinction 
he drew between the good and the beautiful. The good is 
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pleasing to a limited number of people only: the beautiful is 
pleasing to the generality. Hence we had better indulge the 
laxity of the common conscience and not insist on calling 
everything that is good “‘beautiful’’. Mackenzie in his Evrhics, 
too, notes that the phrase “a beautiful life” or “soul”’ is 
rarely if ever used of a reformer, such as the Baptist. However 
superlatively good he was in the basic and the Scriptural sense, 
he was obliged righteously to say and do what was unpalatable 
to a lot of people. 

On the same lines, any one who witnesses with a straight- 
forward faithfulness so as to incur the ill-favour of ritualists 
who possess a local influence is sure to be adjudged to be “ not 


spiritual’ among a certain pseudo-Evangelical type. That 


description in its affirmative form is reserved for the brother 
that steers clear of such an unenviable repute, along with the 
specious brand of sacerdotalist. Yet it was as “ filled with the 
Holy Ghost ”’ that the Apostle addressed Elymas so scathingly 
(Acts xiii. 8), and his most directly controversial Epistle, the 
anti-legalist one to the Galatians, contains more references to the 
Holy Spirit proportionately than any other N.T. book. Compare 
also Micah iii. 8. 

During the last generation a Liverpool clergyman was the 
subject of outstanding eulogy at the Anglican Church 1888 
Congress, for his remarkably successful evangelism and rescue 
work in an utterly degraded district of that City, even a prominent 
baronet attached to the sacerdotal party (who had availed 
himself of an invitation personally to investigate matters) 
adding his encomium. It is this Vicar, Canon R. Hobson, 
long since departed, who in his published memoir! registered 
this judgment. “‘ The experience of thirty-three years as a 
parochial Minister enables me to affirm that controversial preach- 
ing and teaching is a fulcrum for the lever of rousing and 
uplifting apathetic, careless, sin-stricken souls. . . . I do think 
the Evangelicals make a great mistake in not utilising, by appeal, 
instruction, and direction, the latent, inherited Protestantism 
of the masses. . . . There is a jellyfish spirituality which does 
not approve of this, holding the entirely erroneous opinion 
that controversy must mean ‘ bad blood ’. I fear such objectors 
would also take exception to the work of all other missions 
if they happened to be where the agents of these societies 
operate.” Yes—if they were there! distance, when it does 
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not lend enchantment exactly, blurs what would at close quarters 
be unpleasing. 
VI 


“The proper and principal work of those that believe is 
the confessing of our faith”, so affirms Luther.'* But it becomes 
increasingly clear that many of God’s true people have decided 
that a cultivation of personal holiness, abstract and self-related, 
has not only the initial, but the continuously paramount call 
on a Christian, that of Gospel witness being permanently 
secondary, however in its own time and place and measure 
essentially important. The trend is wistfully sighed over by 
such a one as Evan Hopkins, the Keswick teacher: “ How 
many spend their time in the work of preparing their hearts, 
as if their own sanctification were the great end of their calling!”"2? 
This “ quietist” drift is working havoc, especially nowadays 
in the German Church which bears the name of Luther himself. 
Here is a late pronouncement of its organ, the Dewussches 
Pfarrerblait:'* ‘ The signs which God gives indicate that the 
Church of the future will be a praying Church—after (that is, 
replacing) the preaching Church. We are witnessing a great 
renunciation of the Church, as an antidote to the activism which 
was a mark of recent decades.” Such an outlook tallies very 
imperfectly with the language of Christ’s great chapter of 
intercession: “I pray for them . .. I have given them Thy 
word”; aye, with the whole tenor of His appeal for witness 
to His disciples in the preceding chapters; as also with the 
Apostolic charge to maintain an unceasing confession of the 
faith, whilst drawing near with a pure heart (Heb. x. 22, 23). 
See the prophet’s words in 1 Sam. xii. 23. The candlestick stood 
in line with the incense altar in the Holy Place. Here are 
words of Finney the famed evangelist, in deprecating both 
prayerless evangelism and non-evangelistic praying: “ Prayer 
might be offered for ever by itself and nothing would be done, 
because sinners are not converted by direct contact with the 
Holy Ghost, but by the Truth'® employed as a means, and 
to expect the contrary is to tempt God.” 

It is sometimes contended that witness-bearing is, after 
all, itself simply a phase or department of holiness. But while 
God through His Spirit gives to us holiness or sanctification 
in the abstract, as an influence and a faculty, we (with the help 
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of His Grace) give, or render (re-dare, give back) to God 
obedience, of which witnessing is one part. In abstract holiness 
human effort has had no part; in concrete practical holiness it 
must have. Men are never said to be “ chosen ”’ for sanctifica- 
tion, but frequently for witness-bearing (John xv. 16; Acts 
ix. 15; X. 41). 

There are N.T. passages which have been persistently 
wrested from their proper bearing on evangelic witness, and 
restricted to the inculcation of abstract or subjective sanctity. 
Two of them in Philippians specially so treated the present 
writer has dealt with in this Quarterly already (Vol. XIV. 9sf.). 
There are also in vogue phrases of Scriptural sound used in an 
unscriptural sense. “ God’s hidden ones ”’ represent an imagin- 
ary class whose Christian faith, sincere and genuine, is somehow 
screened from the world’s cognisance. It is borrowed from 
Ps. lxxxiii. 3, where comparison with xxvii. 5 and xxxi. 20 
shows that “hide” poetically means to shelter from attack 
and harm. According to their Lord, true Christians, like a city 
set on a hill, cannot be hid. The fact is indeed stated that 
7,000 of Elijah’s compeers were non-Baalites unawares of 
him, but its statement did not, no more than the forecast of 
Amos v. 10, 13, involve pure commendation, and it stood 
extenuated in the face of attendant risk of death. “ Heart- 
religion,” again, is a capital antonym for formalism, but it 
can be and has been twisted to denote a mere cloistral egoistic 
quietism, and to gloze over neglect of witness, by word or 
deed, whenever unpopular—of open loyalty to Christian 
principle, however unfashionable. The R.V. has found need 
in several places to stress ek, “ out of”, in connection with the 
heart; it is not meant to be the covert, but a sallyport, of 
Christian vitality and faith. 

Again, there are Scripture terms as to which it is not 
sufficiently noted that, though entirely applicable to Christian 
experimental godliness in general, they appear predominantly 
in Gospel witness contexts. This holds good of the great class 
of vocables that come under the heads of antagonism, com- 
petition, and struggle—"“ fight ”’, “ conflict ”’, war”, “arms ”, 
armour at “6 weapons soldier strive contend 7 
“ prize”. Much more rarely are these found to refer to internal 
heart-conflict with Satan and sin, than to open and overt conflict 
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against the outer world, against fellow-human opposers of 
the Gospel, though before examining most people would guess 
the contrary.*® And the same finding will be arrived at in 
the case of the word “tempt” (“ temptation ”’).*? 

The virtually invariable sense of “serve” (“ servant ’’) 
in the spiritual relation is, in the light of the contexts, evangelistic 
or witness-bearing, rather than privately personal.** Further, 
no one is ever said to “ minister’’ #0 God (considered as in 
Heaven’s glory) but for Him to fellow-saints. here.** 

Then a large proportion of the references to spiritual 
“fruit” (“reap ”, etc.) apply specifically to the results of 
Gospel witness in winning souls to God. 

May the God of all grace arouse and enable us, His people, 
one and all, to fulfil this duty of Gospel witness in the strength 
of His Spirit. We know not who may at any moment be 
hungering, it may~ be no more than half-consciously, for its 
opportune expression or performance on our part. Their 
Lord’s “ Well done” at the great Day awaits each faithful 
witness in word and deed. “ If we endure, we shall also reign 
with Him” (2 Tim. u. 12, R.V.; Rev. xx. 4). 


Dublin. J. Warren. 


1 Parochial Sermons, 215f. Comp. the phrase “ a good course 
of life in Christ’’, 1 Pet. iii. 16. 

* The comment here of the Greek Theophylact (eleventh 
century) is: ““ When men see true Christians they will say, 
Christ is so good that His people can die for Him, so strong 
that He can fortify them with endurance.” 

* ‘Cloud’ would suitably. denote that they were no longer 
physically visible, or capable of being all individually specified. 

‘This was the great slogan of self-vindication with the 
lay witnesses of the Evangelical Revival. 

* A caution, to be sure, is sounded against being ambitious 
to function as instructors of assemblies of Christians, for which 
special Divine enlistment and equipment is imperatively 
needed. See James ii. 1, where “teachers” (R.V.) must be 
understood relatively, in the light of such passages as Acts 
xviii. 26, R.V.; and Heb. v. 12. 

* In particular we would instance Mark v. 27; Acts v. 15; 
xix. 12, where superficial exegesis is wont to find superstition. 

De Monogamia. 
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* Ruskin notes how the womenfolk were prone to decide 
that, since they could not attain in goodness to the black stan- 
dard (that of nuns), any lower degree would do (Sesame, § 38). 

* Its acquisition of that extreme signification seems to 
have been somewhat later than the N.T. period, even though 
the R.V. retains “ martyr” in Rev. xvii. 6, whilst altering 
Acts xxii. 20 and Rev. ii. 13. 

10 At least ten more references might be added where 
endurance (‘ patience’) is reckoned on. 

11 Every proposition, of course, presents a negative face 
to its opposite. The two latest dogmas of Rome herself pro- 
pound negative tenets—immaculate conception (of Mary) and 
infallibility (of the Popes). Many of Scripture’s most precious 
promises and “‘ comfortable words” are negative (Ps. xxiii. 1; 
John xiv. 1; vi. 35, 37; x. 28; Isa. lix. 1; xli. 10; Heb. viii. 
12; xiii. §, etc.). The Psalter opens with a triple negative; the 
Decalogue is nine-tenths negative; and Heaven is described 
almost altogether negatively. 

12 Now and again a frankness gains expression. The 
Ritualistic Church Review (now defunct) once said: “ The 
Protestant is quite right in recognising the simplest attempt 
at Ritual as ‘the thin end of the wedge’. It is so. The first 
creeping driblet of water and the first few light bubbles announce 
the advance of the tide” (24/6/1865). 

13 No new thing is it for Gospel witnesses to be charged with 
creating discord, Luke xxiii. 5; Acts xvi. 20; xvii. 6; xxiv. §. 

14 Promoters of priestism never hesitate to bully when 
they can; when they cannot, they are careful and skilful to 
wheedle instead. Most prominent or leading Evangelicals are 
so placed or circumstanced as to be immune from ostracism or 
from injury to their material interests. Hence they meet with 
a complaisance from that quarter in which, whether they know 
or sufficiently care about it, their less advantageously conditioned 
brother enjoys no share. In return they commonly contract 
an aversion to witness against sacerdotalism, especially at its 
more incipient stages, since it might discomfort those persons 
or personages who treat shem so amiably and are so plausibly 
indisposed to initiate discussion as to their doctrines and 
practices—as much so as a burglar to make noise during his 
operations. They will learn to treat with aloofness brethren of 
theirs of a lesser standing who continue inflexibly loyal to the 
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cause of truth (comp. Gal. ii. 12), to prejudice their rightful 
claims, to aid in removing them into corners (Isa. xxx. 20). 
They will depress their credit, none the less effectively if it be 
with a safe and simple shoulder-shrug, when their names are 
mentioned in their ears, whilst the cream of their appreciation will 
be reserved for those who are undermining the Gospel verities. 

16 What God has Wrought, pp. 79, 123. 

16 Gal. iv. 6, Comment. 

11 Law of Liberty. Spurgeon, likewise, feels the need of 
urging, in his characteristic way: “ We ought to regard the 
Church not as a luxurious hostel for Christian gentlemen, 
but as a barracks in which soldiers are gathered who march 
to achieve victories for Christ.” 

1® Quoted in the Evang. Aliance Quarterly, 1941, p. 134. 

1® Quietist attempts are also sometimes made at imparting 
the truth whilst dispensing with the obnoxious task of personal 
witness. For above a century over-sanguine expectations have 
been built on snug and peaceful Bible distribution among Roman 
Catholics. On this score Chalmers in his day backed the so-called 
Emancipation measure. Good English visitors to Ireland once 
would drop little Gospels along the railway line out of first-class 
carriage windows. It is not to say that God has never blessed 
a stray Scripture to the conversion of a soul, if one pronounces 
such measures too facile to win great spiritual success. 

2° See Rom. viii. 37; 1 Cor. ix. 24-26; xv. 32; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7; Vii. §; x. 3-43 Ephes. vi. 11f; Phil i. 27, 30; ii. 25; 
iv. 3; Col. 1. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 18; vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
ii. 3; iv. 7 (see Acts xiii. 25); Philem. 2; Heb. x. 32; xii. 1, 4; 
1 Pet. iv. 13 1 John iv. 4; v. 4; Jude 3; Rev. ii and iii repeatedly; 
xi. 7; Mii. 115 XXi. 7. 

41 See Luke viii. 13; xxii. 46; Acts xx. 19; 1 Cor. x. 13 
(communal); 1 Thess. iii. 5; Heb. ti. 18 (A. B. Davidson); 
xi. 36, 37; James i. 2, 10-14; 1 Pet. iv. 12; 2 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. 
ii. 10; iii. 10. (“‘ Temptings”’ of God, and of Jesus during 
His ministry, are passed over; also providential trials of men.) 

*2 Doulos, douleuo. The parellelism or antithesis, legalistic 
or domestic, occurring in each several passage explains Rom. 
xii. 6, 253; 1 Cor. vii. 22; Gal. v. 13; Ephes. vi. 6; Col. iii. 24. 
Inter-Christian witness is expressed in Rom. xiv. 18. Luke 
li. 29 gives a translated Hebraism. 

23 Diakonos, diakoneo. 


J 


4 LIGHT FROM THE PATRIARCHS FOR OUR 
DAY} 


Tue familiar story of Joseph and his brethren retains even in 
translation a fascination and a charm that still arrest the world, 
and its message has a distinct and poignant relevance to the 
present-day situation. Undeniable difficulties present them- 
selves in the narrative, and a careful and devout consideration 
may serve to dissipate honest perplexities and lead to a sounder 
estimate of both Joseph and of Scripture. Great interest must 
attach to the central figure of the story, Joseph himself, who 
developed a character of striking elevation and magnetism in 
most untoward circumstances. By his agency, immense gains 
were made in matters of the first moment. The “ family” of 
Jacob was recalled to a new allegiance and service to God, and 
thereby an indispensable impetus was given to the cause of 
righteousness ‘and salvation in the world. In virtue of his life’s 
work Joseph ranks as one of the founders of the Jewish race and 
of the Christian Church, whose fortunes are so closely inter- 
twined. The heart of the story is reconciliation, a reconciliation 
which results in man being at peace with man, and man being 
at one with God. It has thus an inevitable appeal to our dis- 
_ rupted and tortured and baffled world, and it must come home 
with peculiar force to preachers of the Gospel, whose com- 
mission is to exercise the ministry of reconciliation and proclaim 
peace on earth for God’s ends and on God’s terms. _ 

The ground to be traversed is the nature of Joseph’s achieve- 
ment, the factors that went to his success, and the bearing of 
the whole on the world of to-day. The scope of the address 
precludes any reference to Critical questions. Suffice it to state 


that the historicity of the Genesis-narrative and the unity of 
Scripture are assumed. 


I 
Joseph averted a grave peril threatening his father’s house 
and brought God’s cause in the world safely through a major 
crisis in its history. He contrived by his combined authority 
and ability to save much people alive, including the small 


1Address at opening of Free Church College session, 1942—3. Oct 14, 1942. 
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company of his own Israelites, with whom were bound up 
the destinies of the true religion. Egypt, the granary of the 
ancient world, was spared through his efforts the worst ravages 
of prolonged famine and became the asylum and home of his 
famishing kindred. And Joseph rescued his family, not only 
from physical destruction, but also from serious moral deteriora- 
tion. His brothers as a whole had a scandalous record, and the 
tiny clan was menaced with opposition from without and dis- 
harmony and corruption from within. The black treachery of 
Dothan had raised an almost insuperable barrier between 
Joseph and his brothers, whilst the chronic deception these had 
practised on their father, Jacob, regarding the fate of Joseph, 
caused another deep cleavage in the family. The general 
addiction to polygamy and the trend towards making affinity 
with the Canaanites also proved powerful divisive influences. 
In short, the privileged Hebron community bade fair to break 
up and vanish as a force in the world. It was when the worst 
seemed to have come to the worst that Joseph interposed and 
restored the situation. His guilty brothers were won back to a 
real friendship, the breach between them and their father was 
healed, and a substantial unity took the place of the advancing 
disintegration. And the conclusion can scarcely be avoided 
that relationships with God were rectified at the same time. 
The religious emphasis is strongly marked throughout the 
narrative, and it was not merely the providence of God that 
brought about the meeting of the severed family in Egypt 
but also the grace of God that welded them together in genuine 
amity. After the death of Jacob, Joseph’s brothers claim to be 
the “ servants of the God of Jacob”, and Joseph may be held 
to have allowed the claim. Jacob, too, manifestly advanced in 
holiness, showed up m human nobility and spiritual grandeur 
supremely in the Egyptian period. And we may assume with 
some confidence that the women and the younger generation 
shared in the gracious spiritual renewal and prosperity. Every- 
thing points to the crowning gloty of Joseph’s achievement as 
the playing of an important part in the religious renovation of 
the Chosen Family, by which they were equipped to resume 


with efficiency the mission of serving God in a world that knew 
Him not. As far as the records show, the Josephic amelioration 
of conditions in the family group brought the Abrahamic age 
to its meridian and confirmed the community in adherence to 
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God. And in its fundamental character the Abrahamic age is 
the true precursor of the Gospel age, the final phase of which 
is to have a close connection with the return of the Jews as a 
people to their own Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ. Joseph 
must therefore shine as a name of enduring lustre and grateful 
memory among all the children of Abraham, natural and 
spiritual. 

Now, vital religion is neither attained nor maintained in 
vacuo. The truth of God is essential to the life and work of the 
followers of God. Revival of doctrine normally accompanies 
and succeeds revival of soul. Must it not be assumed that the 
new peace prevailing in the hearts and homes of the patriarchal 
band would lead to a new interest in the theology of the fathers? 
What, then, had been learned of God by that date? Not much, 
we may say, and yet enough. The simple childlike faith of 
these simple childlike figures in its elementary yet strangely 
profound character may be set out in a few simple phrases. 
The Covenant stands in the forefront. God undertakes to be 
all that his People need; and they pledge themselves to do all 
that He requires. Obedience ensures the benefits of the 
Covenant; but failure calls forth the mercy that restores the 
repentant sinner. Sacrifice is God’s gift, speaking of sin in its 
ill effects and of the grace that removes it. Sin is man’s doing, 
and time, past and present, proves it an evil and a bitter thing. 
God showed that He had grace enough and to spare. His people 
are reckoned righteous on the strength of their faith. They 
embrace the promises: they are sure of possessing the land of 
Canaan, and of becoming the inheritors and heralds of abundant 
blessings. They hold aloof from other peoples, accounting 
themselves strangers and pilgrims on earth. But beyond the 
earthly heritage they descry a heavenly portion; and they look 
forward to the Better Country with its sure hope of reunion 
with the Better Company on high, all in unbroken fellowship 
with God. And now and then they get fleeting glimpses of the 
great Promised One and His conquest of sin and death. Taken 
all in all, a fine creed, a creed to sign and to sing! 

Objection has sometimes been taken to the Joseph-stories 
on the ground that the long, diffuse recital of allegedly trivial 
and insignificant details is unworthy of inspired Scripture 
dealing with the things of the soul and God. When, however, 
we dig beneath the surface and light on the shining treasures 
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of truth lying beneath, the momentousness of the epoch in the 
Kingdom of God, the big events which took place in the souls 
of men and in the history of the Chosen People, the bearing of 
it all on the purpose of God and on the welfare of the world 
of men, the preserving and transmitting of the things by which 
men live, we think there is not much reason to quarrel with 
Scripture on the score of the form assumed by the Genesis 


stories. 


IT 


Joseph might well have spoken of his great work in Pauline 
strain and said: “I did it; yet not I, but God.” The sufficiency 
was indubitably of God, Joseph was but chosen to be His 
agent. He acted, and acted as a man, not as a machine. The 
chief elements in his success were the psychological insight, the 
moral force, and the spiritual vision which he possessed. 

First of all, there was his fine practical knowledge of the 
human heart. He had the understanding and skill which 
enabled him to adopt the proper method for beginning the 
work of reformation and closing the breach between himself 
and his unbrotherly brothers. Where a real reconciliation is in 
question, it is worse than futile to say: “‘ Time will heal”, or 
“Let bygones be bygones”. There are three plain and in- 
escapable conditions for overcoming estrangement and restoring 
fellowship: the repentance of the aggressor, the forgiveness of 
the aggrieved, and the acceptance by each party of what the 
other offers. Joseph apprehended the realities of the case and 
did not hesitate to take the steps which were necessary. 

It is never easy to forgive a real injury. The wrong done to 
Joseph was one of the most hideous in all experience. His good 
was rewarded with evil and he was sold, a mere stripling, by his 
older brothers into foreign slavery with its nameless injustice, 
shame and suffering. Did he allow himself to dwell on these 
years of darkness and woe? No, for that way lay madness. 
Joseph took the better way and saw God, and not merely man, 
in the events of his grievous past, and he could consider recon- 
ciliation possible. He went further and both desired it and met 
the cost of it. Common experience makes it plain that when 
the wronged party contemplates in a worthy spirit the friend 
who has wronged him, he is constrained at once to condemn 
and to compassionate, and the conflict set up in the soul causes 
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him intense agony, for he is torn between a just abhorrence of 
the wrong-doer’s deed and a strange yearning sympathy with 
the sorrows endured by the guilty friend. Forgiveness is more 
than a proud, frigid, magisterial act of benevolence to the 
sinning party. “ It is an active process in the mind and temper 
of the wronged person”, says H. R. Mackintosh in his The 
Christian Experience of Forgiveness, ““ by which the old confidence 
and affection rises like a tide to cover the wrong committed 
against him.”’ The whole tenor of the narrative indicates that 
Joseph was animated by a true love, in which moral discrimina- 
tion balanced compassion, that he met the demands of the 
situation and both could and would forgive. 

But were his brothers ready to receive forgiveness? Did 
they have that penitence without which pardon is a farce and 
even an impossibility? Joseph must therefore keep up his 
incognito till he knows the attitude of his brothers to their old 
sins. His apparently harsh treatment of them in Egypt was 
in reality the imposition of a series of tests to reveal their moral 
condition. “ The guilty men”, says Alfred Edersheim in 
his Old Testament History, “‘ were made to taste undeserved 
sorrow through arbitrary power, against which they were 
helpless.” programme was sound, though not necessarily 
flawless, and the results were satisfactory. Those brothers of 
Joseph appeared to be changed men. They had repented and 
escaped their old sins, which were many. With a cowardly 
deception they had been imposing on their father regarding 
Joseph’s fate. Then, in the deed of Dothan, they had evinced 
a most callous inhumanity. Further, behind the murderous 
hatred that had consigned Joseph to the living death of slavery 
lay a covetous envy which had grudged him his place in the 
household. And, deeper still at the heart of their beings, there 
lurked the mother sin of all—se/f-Jove. And the four species 
of trial to which they were subjected,—the charge of spying, 
the rigours of imprisonment, the disturbing banquet at the 
court, and the accusation of theft,—brought out the fact of 
their sorrow and victory over their four cardinal sins. The way 
was open for ending the alienation, for the moral foundations 
of friendship were shown to exist. 

What hindered then, that they should all be brothers again? 
Nothing. Yet who does not know the shivering hesitations at 
accepting proffered pardon? There is always more readiness to 
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forgive wrongs suffered than to think it possible that wrongs 
inflicted can be forgiven. Both Joseph and his brethren reacted 
naturally to the situation. He had to take the initiative and 
labour to convince them of his entire goodwill and sincerity. 
And he prevailed, reconciliation was brought about, and true 
brotherly relations established. The wonder of forgiveness had 
come about! Yea, we believe, a miracle of grace, shedding 
peace on earth, and making the courts of heaven ring! 

Further, Joseph’s performance is traceable to the moral 
potency of his personality. Joseph may not have presented the 
impressive proportions of an Abraham or a Jacob, or even of 
an Isaac, but he combined in himself some of the finest traits 
of each of these great forebears of his, and displayed a highly 
attractive and compelling character. His virtues were, in a 
human sense, the vintage of a sound early training and of long 
and bitter adversity. His youthful vanities and ambitions— 
quite open and unconcealed—did not bode well for the future, 
and had to be corrected through the terrible discipline of his 
Egyptian thraldom. And slavery bred a manhood that rose 
superior to self-centredness and self-assertion and showed a 
strongly self-forgetful spirit. Dutifulness is perhaps the most 
marked characteristic of Joseph. Loyally accepting his lot in 
life, he strove to the utmost of his ability to adorn the office 
assigned him. With singular equanimity and fortitude he bore 
the loss of freedom, the assaults of temptation, and the infliction 
of cruel injustices, and he never let his experiences sear or em- 
bitter his soul. Having the divine grace as his life and stay, 
he made the calamities overtaking him stepping stones to higher 
things, and gathered, the while, sagacity and strength for the 
main phase of his career. He was to have the notoriously 
difficult task of winning and restoring the offending brother. 
Suffering Joseph had certainly known, but suffering by itself 
is neutral. It is the attitude of the sufferer that determines 
whether the outcome is to be benefit or damage, just as the set 
of the sails to the contrary wind decides whether the ship is 
helped forward or driven back in her course. Joseph was 
rightly “‘ exercised” by the chastening of the Lord and reaped 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness. His experience yielded 
the moral qualities of a fine delicacy of spirit, a proper reserve of 
manner, and above all that sympathetic uriderstanding which is 
so potent in reassuring and comforting the victims of sin. It 
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was the calm, strong and winsome character which issued from 
his well-fought fights that stood him in such good stead in 
his efforts to bring back his brethren to the practice of brother- 
hood, righteousness and the fear of God. 

Once again, Joseph’s success in bringing his Israelite 
brethren to a new peak of attainment was due to his unswerving 
loyalty to his religion. The worship of Osiris and the other 
Egyptian deities might be universal, seductive and intimidating, 
but he would have no God save Jehovah. Outstanding about 
him is his profound regard for God’s will. He accepted with 
a good grace whatever burden was laid upon him; he did that 
which lay to his hand heartily as unto the Lord and not to 
men. And he counted his elevation and power not an honour 
to be enjoyed but a trust to be discharged, ever studying how 
he could use the opportunity for good—for friends, for 
neighbours, for humanity. He set himself to learn God’s mind; 
he waited God’s time. He would not see a step farther before 
him than God allowed, and his consistent refusal to go without 
God’s bidding may best explain parts of his behaviour which 
seem obscure and which have been much debated. In especial, 
Joseph accorded the Word of God the reverent respect which 
it always demands. There was already an outlined prospectus 
of the Kingdom, and the Abrahamic race was the subject of 
prophecy. In some respects the precise course which the 
righteous seed would follow had been made known. One of the 
predicted events was a long and afflictive sojourn in Egypt. 
Joseph’s dramatic encounter with members of his family in 
Egypt perforce raised in his sensitive mind the question: Has 
the time for removal to Egypt come for the house of Jacob? 
Various considerations indicated that it had, and before long 
God gave specific sanction for the change. The pacification of 
the family and the provision for their livelihood in Egypt were 
now seen to have prophetical significance. And the small group 
of refugees who meant so much to the world had also urgent 
need of adequate defences for the soul. Egypt did indeed afford 
greater religious security than Canaan. But the inevitable 
irksomeness of the new life for these free sons of the open spaces 
would, as they well knew, deteriorate into positive oppressive- 
ness. Increasing dangers of a moral and spiritual kind, too, 
were sure to develop. And God would seem now as often to 
have blessed His people with a view to coming trials. Pardoned, 
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united, quickened, sheltered, and long nurtured in things 
religious, the patriarchal family owed much, under God, to 
Joseph who wrought wonders in arming them to fight a winning 
battle against forces of which he or they could reck but little 
at the time. In entering the open door of opportunity and 
taking action on the bare word of God, Joseph purchased 
himself a good degree. His fame endures. 


Ill 


The story of Joseph enshrines much truth of abiding value 
and dovetails easily into the present-day situation. The world 
has reached a tragically unhappy pass in its history, and—to 
deal mainly with ourselves—Britain needs to be restored to-day 
no less than did the Israelite family of old. As the great world 
conflict proceeds, ‘it becomes ever clearer that the fundamental 
issue is between God and the powers of darkness, and it cannot 
be doubted that the side on which we are fighting stands for 
right and religion and God. But it may too complacently be 
assumed that we are fit champions of God, the born vindicators of 
His cause and the trustees and architects of the future. Surely 
to contemplate that formidable task is at once to abase us, for 
questions rise up unbidden to which we dare return no reassuring 
answer. Have we, alone or in conjunction with our allies, the 
courage, the wisdom, the spirituality, to fulfil that lofty call? 
Are we better than our fathers in the things that mainly matter? 
Do we approach or even apprehend the standard which our 
advanced day and privileged past would warrant God to expect 
of us? Many of the more far-seeing and fearless of our public 
men have been saying for long that what is needed to meet 
the stubborn and insistent problems of the country is a change 
of heart in man. We can all subscribe to the view if a sufficiently 
thorough revolution in the life of man is implied and a sufficiently 
high idea of its difficulty cherished. The Church is shut in to 
declaring the sovereign grace of God to be the only and all- 
availing hope for man in his desperate need, and when the 
well-tried message is again proclaimed with faithfulness and 
received with faith, very life from the dead’ may be expected 
to overspread the lands. And the clamant call is for a work of 
renewal at the heart of things. The Church lives by revival, 


and revival of any magnitude is hardly even a memory with 
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our generation. And it has often been the case in the past that 
when weariness and despair had overtaken the most earnest and 
zealous of Christ’s witnesses, their longing upward gaze and 
confident appeal to heaven proved the prelude to revival, in 
which God alone was exalted. May we be soon as men that 
dream at the sight of the Lord arising in His might and glory! 

And God is manifestly pouring confusion on our national 
idols, and bringing our vaunted devices to nought. A stern and 
unmistakable summons is He issuing to us in these sad calamities 
of a sore and long war. Famine, the scourge of ancient Egypt 
and Canaan, has menaced our nation and swallowed up most 
of the Continent. War has sown broadcast a legion of other 
woes probably unexampled in the story of human strife. What 
is the national reaction to these divine remonstrances? Shall we 
not shun a ‘dull insensateness, on the one hand, and a panic- 
stricken flight and collapse, on the other? Let us not despise the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when we are rebuked of Him. 

The condition of spiritual recovery involves the realising 
and removing of the obstacles between the soul and God. That 
the fault is serious and lies in ourselves must be brought home 
to us. What has been let loose on the world to-day is too easily 
said to be “ the work of one man”. That some have a deeper 
guilt than others cannot be denied and they will have to bear 
that awful responsibility. But, in a deeper and more real sense, 
the many are implicated—nations, Churches, classes, families. 
And, in the final analysis, it is the individual that has to stand 
on trial. There is something in the recent impeachment that 
“our civilisation has repudiated the whole background which 
makes belief in God possible ’’. And the doctrinal chaos has 
given rise to the moral disarray which stares us in the face. In 
examining our record and making the definiteness of confession 
called for before God, we might well begin by taking up the 
old patriarchal charge-sheet. Mean, craven falsehood; heartless 
inhumanity; covetous envy; blind, constricting self-love—here 
are arrows that must surely find a mark in the hearts of not a 
few individuals and of most peoples and nations. But it is 
simpler and quite sufficient to limit our scrutiny to the last 
member of the series. Self-love is the immediate root and the 
embodiment of sin. It implies the unnatural withdrawal of 
dependence on God and the equally unnatural exaltation and 
worship of self. It isolates from God, the fountain of life, and 
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shuts in to the impoverishment and death, which are all that 
man himself has. What happened in the Hebron family long 
ago and what has been happening in the world to-day are 
demonstrably due to human sin. “ The dangerously accentuated 
process in our modern humanity of limiting its purview to 


Lamentable space and doleful time”, 


along with the unchecked growth of familiar swervings from 
the straight path, like lying and greed, envy, ambition, and 
force, have deluged society with those monstrous and appalling 
evils before which men stand numb and dismayed. And we 
must not linger in the moral sphere but go on to the religious, 
if the root of the matter is not to escape us. The truth will 
conduct the sincere seeker to this avowal: “ Against Thee, Thee 
only, have I sinned.”’ And all reluctances and disguisings flee 
before the light of dur Lord’s deep utterance: “ He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed...” 
Surely our squirming and disillusioned world need not 
yawn in weariness nor explode in fury if it is said, as said it 
must be, that there is no other road to real recovery but the old, 
old road of repentance. A strange thing and a noble it is, taking 
a convinced stand against sin and self and for righteousness and 
God. And what finally wins people back is not the terror of 
God’s displeasure but the tenderness of His grace. A heart- 
stirring wonder it was for the conscience-stricken brethren to 
find the dread power of the exalted Governor of Egypt, whith 
could have overwhelmed them, graciously turned to protect 
and save them! And the old-time incident gives but a faint 
image of the amazing grace of God, pledged to all that will 
have it in our Pentecostal day. The contrite prayer infallibly 
secures God’s plenteous redemption, full forgiveness and 
perfect righteousness, a new start and new strength, unfailing 
help in life and sure hope in death. And it is no cheap salvation, 
which could be of no use to God or us. God gave His only- 
begotten Son in a completeness that bodied forth His uttermost 
love for sinners, and it is the “‘ wondrous Cross ”’ alone in which 
the great inexorable demands of the righteous Law of God and 
of the awakened heart of man are fairly and fully met. And the 
gifting is as like God as the gift itself. It is from the pierced 
hand of the enthroned Saviour Himself that the returning 
sinner receives the benign salvation of heaven. The prime 
10 
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instrument for moving the hearts of the fallen is the heart that 
has sustained the attacks of temptation and has not yielded, and 
here our Lord is peerless. As the compassionate High Priest, who 
is not untouched with the feeling of our infirmities, having been 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin, it is He 
who persuades and empowers the thralls of sin to receive the 
freedom of the City of God. The Gospel abides the power of | 
God unto salvation, and by it He calls into being His New 
Creation. Necessity is laid upon His servants to declare the 
one message that can bring hope and life to individual hearts, 
nations and peoples. It is ours to buy up the opportunity and 
accumulate stores that will serve for the coming day which, 
in the long view, is bright with unfading glory. 

The Church waits for Christ’s triumph and earth’s jubilee. 
We know not when or how it will come, but shaz it will come is 
certain. The house of Jacob attained revival and prosperity . 
in circumstances which appeared sufficiently strange. And to-day 
who can say what will emerge? The future is always full of 
surprises and constantly confounds the prophets. Will our 
eagerly canvassed New World be poor, bleak, and primitive in 
material things or will it abound in outward wealth and comforts? 
We need not mind. What matters is that our hearts be kindled 
into devoted love for the King and our lives inscribed with 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD. God has His own ways in working, and 
they are often refreshingly unlike what we expect. He has His 
own time, and it may be later or sooner than we forecast. And He 
has His own messengers and many a time they are not the manner 
of men we would choose. But, then, His thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts. And His patience cannot be measured nor 
His power imagined. The Lord tarries and our patience gives 
out. Ages pass and nothing is done. So we say in our simplicity. 
Then, in a moment, suddenly, He moves. ‘The revolution has 
come and the face of the earth is changed. The perfection of the 
work justifies the slow, silent preparation. An effective stimulus 
and finger-post the lovers of God have in the grand saying of 
Peter that “‘one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day”’. 

There is one aspect of the patriarchal revival that should not 
be lost on us. The restored health of the Church that then was 
had an intimate connection with human suffering. The deeply- 
sinning sons of Jacob, the lagging and retreating Jacob himself, 
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the untrained or badly-trained youth of the clan, and especially 
Joseph, the evangelist of the day, all suffered. And the pain 
varied; it might be physical, mental or spiritual, egoistic or 
altruistic. And the same mysterious law of progress in the 
Kingdom still prevails. The highest attainments of experience 
and the greatest exploits in service seem to be bound up in some 
strange way with the enduring cf hardship and wrong in doing the 
will of God. The alabaster box has to be broken for the perfume 
of the nard to escape; the tree must be pruned for its fruitbearing 
to be fully realised. How varied, keen, and widespread have 
been the agonies of this long-drawn-out war! And who dare 
limit the degree or duration of that which still remains? In many 
lands, too, the common ills of war are supplemented by the evils 
of positive persecution. May the horrors and woes of the hour 
lead our generation to find rest, consolation, and deliverance in 
the Saviour! And may our day not guiltily decline the honour 
of suffering for Christ and the brethren, if so be that the cause 
that really matters will be furthered thereby. We rejoice in the 
faithful sounding forth of the truth in the face of indifference 
and obloquy; we are heartened by all outspoken protests against 
abuses and all brave defence of righteousness; we are refreshed 
in soul by the sight of heroic Christian bodies braving the ferocity 
of the godless and taking the part of the cruelly-oppressed Jews 
in German-ridden countries on the Continent. And may 
brotherly-kindness buttress courage, and the brethren in the 
Churches be at peace among themselves, following the standard 
and time-honoured way of reconciliation. And spiritually united 
and fearless, the true witnesses of the Lamb may prevail right 
early in abolishing divisions and in achieving peace, inward and 
outward, under the hegemony of the Prince of Peace. 


East is East and West is West, 

And yet the twain sha// meet; 
The East still East, the West still West, 
At Christ’s nail-piérced feet. 


In the sure hope that He that shall come will come and will not 
tarry, let us be steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 


work of the Lord. 
P. W. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS CHALMERS AND THE DISRUPTION: 


Tue Centenary of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
is now approaching. It is altogether fitting that the noble 
story should be re-told and that in the light of the century 
now passed an effort be made to appraise its causes, its issues 
and its fruits. The work of Dr. Watt is wholly worthy both 
of the great man who is its subject and of the great event which _ 
it commemorates. It is evidently written by one who is not 
only a devoted Churchman but also a trained historian. It is 
based throughout on original sources, documentary as well 
as printed, and it attempts not only to narrate but also to 
interpret. The style is lucid, brisk and vigorous, while the 
directness which the narrative inherits from its original lecture- 
form holds the reader’s interest without interruption or fatigue. 
An occasional homeliness of expression heightens the Scottish 
atmosphere of the whole. As a son of the Secession, Dr. Watt 
is not irrevocably pledged to either party in the conflict, and 
is accordingly free to write with a detachment and yet with 
a sympathy which inspire confidence in his judgment and 
equity. 

The story opens with a vivid picture of the Scottish scene. 
It was indeed a small land and a small people into which Chalmers 
was born, but a land and people already embarking upon a 
century of greatness. Agriculture was advancing through 
those discoveries and improvements which were to make the 
Scottish farmer famous everywhere, while the Industrial 
Revolution was beginning to transform the face of Scotland, 
to multiply its wealth, and to create its characteristic problems. 
In this setting of increasing population, expanding trade, and 
social change our hero was to pass his life. At the same time 
the soul of the nation was awakening. The doctrines of divine 
grace, contained in the Reformed Faith, were re-discovered 
and received by many in all grades of society, and were bearing 
their own fruits in the conversion of individuals and in the 
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quickening of the life of the Church. As the tide of life arose 
within the Church, she again became increasingly conscious 
of herself as a Divine Society, distinct from the State, with 
her own Head, her own officers, her own laws, and her own 
rights. Could this new vitality find expression through the 
forms which the vigilant jealousy of the State had imposed 
upon the Church in the eighteenth century, or was a conflict 
between Church and State inevitable? This was a European 
problem, no less than a Scottish one. Newman, Lammenais, 
Lacordaire, and Vinet—all in their way confronted it. But in 
Scotland it was fought to an issue, and Chalmers was the 
leader in the fray. 

As we read of his education at school and university, we 
cannot but observe the precocity, the versatility, and the wide 
acquisitiveness of his mind. Matriculated at the age of 12, 
he completed hi3 full course in arts and theology before he 
attained his majority. It is significant that his keenest interest 
was given, not to literary and humanistic studies, but to mathe- 
matics and the sciences. He will always keep close to facts. 
He will never trust to aesthetic or emotional appeals, and even 
in his highest flights will be controlled by a consistent logic. 
His conversion during his ministry at Kilmany is described 
by Dr. Watt with real tact and insight. While refusing to 
exaggerate the transformation thus accomplished or to assert 
that one who had received his godly upbringing and had 
responded as he did to the message of Jonathan Edwards was 
altogether stranger to the operations of the Spirit, Dr. Watt 
shows that, taught by sorrow and by suffering, he then con- 
sciously and decisively made acceptance of the grace of God 
offered in the Lord Jesus Christ and finally gave himself to 
the service of Him and of His Gospel. 

It was in Glasgow that Chalmers first became a national 
figure. His great ministries, first in the Tron Church and 
then in St. John’s, won him a position that carried his name 
and influence throughout the British Isles. While Dr. Watt 
acknowledges that, read in cold print and robbed of the living 
voice which first delivered them, his sermons are as dead to-day 
as all old sermons, it is possible to discover to what their power 
was due. They owed nothing to adventitious attractions. They 
were read with the closest attention from the manuscript, and 
that in a voice naturally unmelodious and disfigured by a harsh 
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local accent. But the rich exposition of Biblical truth, the close- 
knit logic of the argument, and the warm application to the 
diverse needs of the human soul had an irresistible attraction 
for the Scottish people, which, always recalcitrant to premature 
emotional appeals, is ever ready first to be convinced and then 
to be moved. It was in Glasgow too that Chalmers made his 
great experiment to demonstrate that even in a great industrial 
city the problems of poor-relief could be met through the 
agency of the local parish church. While his own experiment 
was successful, his example has not been followed on the national 
scale. Probably the growing magnitude of the problem has 
made that impossible. But it is interesting to observe how 
deeply the mind of Chalmers was penetrated by the social ethic 
of the Calvinistic Reformation with its emphasis on vocation, 
thrift, and self-support, and how closely he anticipated the 
canons of the best social services of to-day—thorough investiga- 
tion, personal visitation and moral rehabilitation. It may be 
true, as Dr. Watt allows, that economists have not adhered to 
much of his economic teaching, but he has shown that within 
the Christian Community poverty can be robbed of its worst 
hardship and its moral degradation. 

It was inevitable that a man of such gifts and initiative should 
become a-leader in the movements and controversies of the 
Church. It was he who took the leading part in Church Defence 
in the days of the Voluntary Controversy, and in the organising 
of the great scheme of Church extension, which was to provide 
with ordinances the new centres of population created by the 
new industries. It was he, too, who was largely responsible for 
the Veto Act, designed to prevent the scandals arising out of 
the existence of patronage. Though abolished under the 
Revolution Settlement of 1689, patronage was re-introduced 
in 1712 by enactment of the State as a means of political control. 
At first the Church endeavoured to prevent abuses by pre- 
serving the reality,of the call of the congregation, which every 
presentee had to receive before he could be ordained to a vacant 
charge. Cases of disputed settlements arose, but always the 
findings of the Church Courts were accepted both by patrons 
and parishes. But during the ascendancy of the Moderates the 
call had been allowed to become a mere formality and the deed 
of presentation an almost automatic title to ordination. Hence 
there arose many instances of the ordination of presentees 
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notoriously unacceptable to many of their parishioners, while 
every unpopular presentation ministered to the growth of 
Secession and Relief congregations. It was Dr. Chalmers who 
suggested the remedy. It was impossible for the Church to 
abolish patronage. The rights of patrons were civil in their 
character and could be withdrawn by the civil power alone. But 
the call of the congregation was a spiritual act, and it belonged 
to the Church to determine what did or did not constitute a 
call. It was within the powers of the Church to restore reality 
to that venerable form by enacting that Presbyteries should 
act upon a call only if it expressed the virtual or implied consent 
of the majority of the parish, and that a majority of dissentient 
votes should lay a veto on the presentation. This was done in 
the Veto Act passed by the General Assembly in 1834. 

The validity of this Act was soon contested by patrons and 
presentees in the civil courts. For the next eight years a series 
of lawsuits kept Scotland in a continuous ferment of excitement 
and indignation. It is impossible to praise too highly the sure- 
footed skill with which Dr. Watt guides us through the maze of 
interdicts, appeals, and verdicts involved in this litigation. He 
shows that throughout two views of the historic Church of 
Scotland were asserted. The first was that the Church came 
into existence by enactment of the State and was 
only of such powers as the State conferred, while the second 
held that the State found the Church already in existence with 
its own view of its own rights and powers in things spiritual 
as a Church of the Reformation, and recognised the Church as 
the kind of Church it claimed to be. By a series of decisions the 
Courts insisted upon the former view and enforced it with all 
its most rigorous consequences. In turn they claimed the power 
to define the efficacy of the call, to appoint the qualifications for 
ordination, to determine the composition of Church Courts, 
and to review the instructions given by the superior courts of 
the Church to the inferior. When in 1842 the State rejected 
the Claim of Right presented by the General Assembly, the 
result was inevitable. On the 18th May, 1843, four hundred 
ministers and elders withdrew not from the Chu-ch of Scotland 
but from the Legal Establishment, and constituted themselves 
as the Church of Scotland Free, thus earning and deserving 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 


In the century which has passed, how has the issue raised 
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at the Disruption developed? It is only just to state that in the 
period 1843-1921 the Church of Scotland never admitted the 
view of the Church upon which the Courts had acted, but 
continued to assert the sole Headship of Christ. Though in 
law still bound by precedents of past judgments, it avoided or 
escaped all causes a with the civil courts, while at the 
same time, like the tfue Reformed Church it was, preserving a 
lively sense of the spiritual independence of Christ’s Church. 
Thus it was able in 1921 not only to adopt with practical 
unanimity the Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the 
Church, in which the spiritual independence of the Church is 
unequivocally asserted, but also boldly to invite and secure 
their recognition by the State. What of the Free Church? It 
is striking to an outsider to observe that the leaders of the 
Disruption never seem: to have asked themselves this question. 
If we transfer from the legal basis of the Establishment to the 
basis of the common law, shall we assure a safer foundation 
in law for spiritual independence or shall we find the liberty 
of the Church equally circumscribed? They seem to have 
assumed that the Free Church would possess in law all the 
liberties which they attributed to the historic Church of Scotland 
but which the Courts had denied. If these were their assump- 
tions, subsequent events have shown them highly questionable, 
The decision of the House of Lords in 1904 has made it plain 
that the effective powers of a Church are determined not by 
its-own doctrine concerning them but by the terms of the 
trust-deed by which it holds its property. It would seem there- 
fore that even a non-Established Church cannot exercise any 
of the major prerogatives of spiritual independence without 
exposing itself to suits in the civil courts, in which its actings 
will be judged by the most rigid interpretation of the law of 
trusts. Dr. Watt has good cause to rejoice that he belongs to 
a Church which is not shut up to the cruel dilemma—ancient 
statute or trust deed—but to one whose Constitution has been 
freely prepared by the Church and recognised by the State as 
the law alike of Church and State. If such a Constitution had 
existed in 1843, there would have been no Disruption, but, if 
there had been no Disruption, this Constitution would not 
exist to-day. 


E. J. Hacan. 
Edinburgh. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


Tus volume? is a translation of the first half of the authors’ 
French work, L’église primitive, which appeared in 1935 as the 
first of a series of twenty-four volumes covering the whole 
range of Church History from the earliest days of Christianity 
down to our own times. The General Editors of the series are 
M. Augustin Fliche, Dean of the Faculty of Letters at Mont- 
pellier, and Mgr. Victor Martin, Dean of the Faculty of Catholic 
Theology at Strasbourg. They have entrusted the various 
volumes of the series to specialists in the respective periods, 
and the Early Church has been treated by Pére Lebreton, who is 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology at the Catholic Institute in 
Paris, and knowr as the author of several theological works, 
and M. Zeiller, Director of Studies at the Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes (Sorbonne). 

The volume before us fully maintains the high traditions 
of French Catholic scholarship. It is inevitable that in such 
a work written by Catholics of the Roman obedience there 
should be several points with which we who are heirs of the 
Reformed Confessions cannot agree; but the value of the work 
transcends confessional differences, and will be appreciated 
not least by those Protestants who share the attitude to the 
historic Christian faith which this Quarterly exists to proclaim. 

This volume has as its subject the Church in the New 
Testament. After two brief but scholarly introductory sections 
on “The Roman World at the Commencement of Christianity ”’ 
and “The World of Jewry’’, there follow Chapters I, “Jesus 
Christ and the Beginning of the Church ”; II, “ The Preaching 
of the Apostles, and the Beginnings of the Church ”’; III, “ The 
Missions of St. Paul”; IV, “‘ St. Peter and the Beginnings of 
the Roman Church”; V, “St. James and St. John”. The 
introductory section on the Roman world and Chapter IV are 
contributed by M. Zeiller; the rest of the volume is the work 
of Pére Lebreton. 

The chief source for this period is naturally the New 
Testament. The authors’ towards the New 


1 The History of the Primitive - army ules Lebreton, S. 
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is in the highest degree conservative. Questions of literary 
criticism are scarcely touched at all; this can, of course, be 
explained by the naturally predominating historical interest of 
the book; but some estimate of the historical value of the 
Gospels and Acts, in defence of the authors’ conservative 
position, would have enhanced the value of their work. Reasons 
of space, however, may have precluded such a treatment; and 
in questions arising out of the Gospel history we are frequently 
referred to Pére Lebreton’s Life and Teaching of Fesus Christ. 

The chapter on Jesus Christ never departs very far from 
the language of the Gospels, sometimes being simply a précis 
of the Gospel story, as in the Temptation narrative. The Fourth 
Gospel is regarded as equally trustworthy with the Synoptics 
as an authority for the deeds and words of Jesus. The chronology 
of the Ministry of Jesus is in accordance with the best evidence; 
the preaching of John is taken as commencing in the autumn 
of a.p. 27, and the Crucifixion as occurring at Passover, a.p. 30. 
John vi is taken as chronologically anterior to John v; this 
must be so if the feast of John v. 1 is, as Pére Lebreton says, 
“the Pasch or the Pentecost ’’ of a.p. 29; but there seems 
to be. better reason for taking it as the New Year of Sept., 
A.D. 28, in which case the order of the chapters as given in all 
our authorities is the chronological order. 

The chapter on Paul depends on the Acts and Pauline 
Epistles, and has several pertinent strictures on the hyper- 
criticism which magnifies many of the differences between 
these two sources into insuperable discrepancies. The Jerusalem 
visit of Gal. ii is identified with that of Acts xv, and the dispute 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11ff) is regarded 
as subsequent to the Council of Jerusalem, a reconstruction 
of the history which makes the prince of the Apostles guilty, 
in Ramsay’s phrase, of “ meaningless tergiversation”. The 
present reviewer takes the view that many difficulties are avoided 
by equating the visit of Gal. ii with that of Acts xi (cf. D. B. 
Knox’s article in The Evangelical Quarterly for Oct. 1941). 
As for the Galatian controversy, the North Galatian view is 
favoured. (In this connection, a detail of translation may be 
mentioned; the English form of the name of the Galatian town 
is Pessinus, rather than Pessinonte, p. 177.) The traditional 
account of the release of Paul after his first Roman imprisonment 
is followed, and, of course, the authenticity of the Pastoral 
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Epistles, which are dated between Paul’s release and his execu- 
tion. The Epistle to the Hebrews, though not written by Paul, 
reveals his thought. 

We turn with special interest to the chapter on Peter and 
the Roman Church. M. Zeiller treats this subject as a true 
historian. “‘ The so-called tradition of the twenty-five years 
of Peter’s Roman episcopate rests on no historic data,’’ he says, 
and concludes that “of Peter’s life in Rome we know for 
certain only the last act, his martyrdom.” 

In the last chapter, James, who, as we might expect, is 
regarded as the cousin and not the literal brother of our Lord, 
is presented as head of the Jerusalem Church and author of 
the epistle which bears his name. John, the son of Zebedee, is 
the author of all the Johannine literature in the N.T., and the 
tradition of his Ephesian residence is maintained. 

It is a pity that more than once in this volume the people 
who appear in Acts as “ God-fearers” are referred to as 
“ proselytes of the gate’. This is now recognised as a com- 
plete misnomer, and might have been avoided had more 
attention been paid to Schiirer, to whom frequent reference 
is made. It is not Papias who says that Mark’s Gospel was 
composed at Rome, summarising the preaching of Peter in 
that city (p. 235). It was the rising, not the ses#ing sun which 
shone on the robe of Herod Agrippa I (p. 159). 

Here and there the French idiom of the original shines 
through the English translation, especially on p. 166, where 
Paul’s first journey to Jerusalem after his conversion is called 
a “voyage ’—a voyage certainly in the French sense, but not 
in the English sense, since the point of departure was Damascus. 
It may be the French idiom, too, that is responsible for the 
bad English on p. 38, line 11; pp. 114, last line, and 116, first 
line. It is regrettable that in a scholarly work the translator 
should give Bible quotations “‘in the main . . . according to 
the version in common use amongst English Catholics”. This 
is responsible for inaccurate renderings of ancient names, for 
such awkward English as “ captivates him in the law of sin” 
(p. 213, cf. the Rheims version of Rom. vii. 23), and for such 
a monstrosity as “ word-sower”’ to translate erepuordyos of 
Acts xvii. 18 (p. 184). (‘‘ Word-sower” represents Jerome’s 
seminiuerbius; Jerome was a great scholar, but was not conversant 
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The volume is copiously documented, and select biblio- 
graphies are supplied, including standard works in various 
languages by Protestant, Jewish, and other authors as well 
as Roman Cathalics. These features enhance the value of a 
work which will serve many students as a useful Introduction 
to the N.T. from the historical as distinct from the literary 
or theological standpoint. We look forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the second volume. 

Some misprints may be mentioned: Beginning for 
Beginnings, p. 13; H. J. Bell for H. I. Bell, p. 50 (the same 
scholar’s middle name Idris is spelt Idriss on p. 241); Aristeus 
for Aristeas, p. 55; Annals III, 15, 44 for Annals XV. 44 on 
p. 61; John xi for John xix on p. 122; accentual mistakes in 
both the Greek words on p. 137; Phoenicea for Phoenice or 
Phoenicia, p. 155; Paal for Paul, p. 175; Erastes for Erastus 
on pp. 190 and 227; Epenetes for Epenetus on p. 204; W. R. 
Ramsay for W. M. Ramsay on p. 254. 

F, F. Bruce. 
The University of Leeds. 


THE NATURE OF CATHOLICITY: 


Tuis is a most interesting and challenging essay on the Doctrine | 
of the Church. It is not, as the prefatory note states, “‘ an 
exposition of the doctrine of the Church proper, but merely 
to state the point of view from which Reformed theology 
approaches that doctrine’. It is refreshing to meet with a new 
attitude towards doctrine, an unwillingness to build a structure 
upon open questions, an approach that is promising to say 
the least of it. To the author, Barth is the Reformed theologian 
par excellence, and throughout the essay the influence of Barth 
is evident almost on every page. Yet there is also an independ- 
ence of judgment on the writer’s own part that makes the 
volume a distinct contribution to the theological literature of 
our day. 

The Reunion of the Church in England is the problem 
of the book, and with commendable couirage the writer faces 
the facts. The aim of the essay is shown in the hope expressed 
in the first chapter where Mr. Jenkins writes, “ If it in any way 
helps to remove the miserable and enervating divisions which 
now force us into unreal separatism, and makes more manifest 
the marks of that one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church so 
grievously disfigured in our midst while the world is perishing 
for the lack of it, the author will be well rewarded ’’. With this 
aim in view he begins by defining the quality of catholicity, and 
declares that it is “that quality in the Church which is the 
essence of its nature as the Church, the quality without which 
it is not recognizable as the Church, and which, therefore, is 
the common possession of all Churches which are Churches ”’. 
Starting with this definition coupled with the dogma Udi Christus 
ibi Ecclesia, the writer takes up such relevant subjects as the 
Apostolic Succession, the Burden of the Apostolic Testimony, 
the Catholic Church and the Catholic Christian. The summation 
of the various conclusions in the chapter on the qualities of the 
Catholic Church is eminently challenging, and may be digested 
with benefit by Churchmen of every denomination in the land— 
in Scotland as well as in England. In the last chapter the con- 
clusions are applied to the present situation in England, and 

1The Nature of Catholicity. By D. T. Jenkins, B.D. (Faber & Faber, Ltd. 5s.) 
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this is the result: ‘‘ According to the analysis of the nature of 
Catholicity we have tried to give, no Church in England can 
claim to be a ‘ Church genuinely Catholic ’ ’’; and, “‘ So confused, 
indeed, has the situation become that the traditional Reformed 
Churches, the Presbyterian and the Congregational, which 
should, in theory, be the most catholic, have been in practice 
so riddled with secular ‘ denominationalism’ that~they have 
become far less genuinely catholic than many parts of the Church 
of England, whose constitution almost prevents it from making 
the attempt to achieve catholicity. There are few matters in 
which the ‘ Gilbertian’ English temperament is more the 
despair of the logically consistent than in matters ecclesiastical.” 

The principle conditioning the whole argument is that the 
Church’s function is to manifest the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Indeed the “‘ Headship of Christ ” is fundamental throughout, 
and this noble doctrine governs the course of the essay. It 
leads to a criticism that is stimulating and constructive of the 
Anglican position, the Roman claims, and the situation in the 
“Free ’’ Churches. This is a timely volume, and though it 
does not claim to be in any way exhaustive, it will on the one 
hand lead to the hope among students of the Reformed Theology 
that the author will develop further some of the leading ideas 
in this work, and on the other to a renewed interest among them 
in this too much neglected study—the Doctrine of the Church. 


Dornoch, Scotland. W. Macizop. 


TOWARDS A GREAT THEOLOGY? 


In some contemporary ecclesiastical formularies the substance 
of the Faith is spoken of as something upon which all Christians 
are agreed. It is an unwarranted assumption. Throughout the 
Church of our day there is a pathetic lack of unanimity and 
conviction as to the faith once delivered to the saints, with the 
consequence that “the whole counsel of God”’ is but seldom 
declared to a world which needs nothing half so much as that 
faith and counsel. Great Christian theology is the pressing need 
of the hour, and Christian theology, if it is to be great, must 
be bathed in great Christian experience. 

This may be taken as the central thesis of the most recent 
book from the peti of the distinguished President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Mackay’s desire is to give a glimpse 
of “the borderland between theology and religion”, and he 
certainly brings conviction, knowledge, insight and charm to 
his statement of the substance of the Faith. The world is in 
tragic need of “ the life which is life indeed ” and great theology 
can prepare the way of the Lord by proclaiming the truth in 
the spirit of love. When the mind is truly enlightened the heart 
begins to burn. 

The titles of the first two chapters provide the pair of 
threads which, twined with each other, hold the pearls of the 
book together. For there are rare pearls here which one who 
reads the book can gather in plenty. Chapter I is entitled ‘‘ The 
Modern Road to Emmaus”. The mood of “ quiet desperation ” 
of the two Emmaus disciples is precisely the mood of the 
Christian world to-day. Like them we are living in a time 
between the times and, again like them, we are perplexed by 
the events which are happening on the earth, while too many 
of us lack that triumphant faith in the living Christ to which 
we are called by the Word of God. 

Chapter II is entitled ‘“‘ The Balcony and the Road”, and 
it brings out pictorially and strongly the vast difference there 
is between the outer and the inner view of anything. The 
view from the Balcony may be entertaining and useful, but if 
it be the only experience we have of the traffic on the Road it 

1 A Preface to Christian Theology. By John A. Mackay, D.D. (Nisbet, 7s. 64.) 
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